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ORGANS BUILT DURING 1897 


PETER CONACHER & CO. 


o Bala: Tegid Chapel. 
2. Barbados: St. Phillip’s Church. 

8, Birkenhead : P. M. Chapel. 

4. Birmingham : St. Oswald’s 

Church. 

5. Bishopston: Parish Church. 

_ Burton: Ba M. Rag sand . 

. bmp enry G. 8, Esq. 
8. Cape Town: Wesleyan Chapel. 
9. nd Parish Church. 
10. Cork ; St. Mary’s Church. 
11, ~~ Winstanley Memorial 





12. Ferndale : Wesleyan Chapel. 
13. a = Congregational 


urc 

44. Huddersfield: Dogley Chapel. 
15. Irvine: Fullarton Free Church. 
16. Killarney: Loretto Convent. 
17. Kingstown: Presbyterian 

Church. 
48, Liandysilio: Parish Church. 
19. Marlborough: Preshute Church 
20. Morriston: St. John’s Church. 
21. Oughterard: Parish Church. 





(THE OLD FIRM.) 


22. Pembroke Dock: H. M. Dock- 
ard Church. 

23. Salisbury: The Earl of Radnor, 

24. Stocksbridge: Fox Memorial 

Church. , 


25. Straffan: Parish Church. 
26. Thornton: Christ Church, 
27. i Congregational 


28. Whyteleafe: Parish Church. 
29. Wimborne: St.Michael’s Church 
30. Ystrad: Bodringallt Chapel. 





OONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALBSS, 





THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 
Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. Hopkins, Mus. Doc 


Part 1.—Hymns. Part 2,—Chants. Part 3.—Anthems. Separate or in One Vi Volume. 
Parts 1, 2, and 3. Cloth, ss.; aa Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 


Words and Music. Crown 8vo. 
Demy $vo. Part1. Cloth, 5s. Parts 2 and 
’ Medium 16mo. Parts 2and 3. Cloth, 2s. 6d. board 8, 38. 
Words Only. Complete vol. 


Cloth, 5s. Staff Notation on 


fs 
Staff or Tonic Sol- A Notation, 


Parts 1, 2, and. 3 in various bin ings, from 8d, to ros, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 


A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 


Containing 300 specially selected ——— oA 
isne: 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDA 


Selections of Hymns on Sheets 


Edited by G. S. Barrett, D.D. eee revised by Sir JoSEPH BARNBY, 


d with and without Music, at prices from rd. t 


SCHOOL HYMNAL, 


BOOK OF PRAISE FOR THE YOUNG. 
New Hymn and Tune Book suitable a Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope, and Special Services for Children and Young People 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir Jos—PH BARNBY. 
Published with and without Htusic, a at prices from 3d. to 4s. 


for Special 


Services are provided at 1s. net per 100. 





All communications tor complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr. H, Tnacxer. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


[Oct., 18 8, 








CHORAL MARCHES. 


“Saviour, Blessed Saviour.” 
By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 2d. 


‘* March On, Mareh On.” 


By CHARLES DaRNTON. 2d. 
Orchestral Parts on Hire. 


Application to be made to the Composer, 19, Rudall Crescent, 
Hampstead, London, vw 


“Forward be our Watehword.” 
By W. Henry MaxfFiE.p, Mus. Bac. 2d, 


“0 Happy Band of Pilgrims.” 


By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
‘*Qnward, Soldiers True.’’ 


By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 2d. 
Orchestral parts on hire. Apply to the Composer, at 77, Umfreville 
Road, Harringay, London, N. 


**MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 29, PaTerNosTER 
Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


VESPER TUNE. 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 


Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. 
Price One Penny. 


A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer for 
Congregational Use. 


By E. MINSHALL. 
One Penny each. 











Stiff Cards, 





29, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


On Oe Oe Oe Oe On eZ 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 
First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 











HELE & COQO., 
Organ Builders, 


LONDON, PLYMOUTH, EXETER. 


Representative : 
C. H. HELE, 108, Netherwood Road, West Kensington. 


Builders of Organs of the highest class of work and tone 
from their own factories and voicing rooms. 





Centinuous orders for London for just 20 years past. 


Dr. C, W. Pearce says: “I know of no modern English 
organ in which the balance of tone is more beautifully 


preserved than in this very fine Instrument, which it has- 


been my pleasure to inspect.”—The Grand Organ at 
MARYLEBONE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





WADSWORTH & BRO,, 


Organ BWuilders, 
8), OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Specifications and Estinates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


@QCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@e SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO,, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Metabliched 50 Years.) 








Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 





Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimopig 
sent post free on application, 





SONGS FOR 
CHURCH AND HOME. 


(Cto E}. 





No. 1.—SUN OF MY SOUL, 
Mus. Bac, 

No.2.—O COME, YE WEARY HEARTED. (D to G.) 
CHARLES DARNTON. 


No. 3.—@LORY TO THEE, MY GOD, THIS NIGHT. (Cc 
to E-flat.) James Lyon. 





ONE SHILLING EACH. 


29, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 
the bet So ae cine pecubiihy and chau of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


to ally ad Sa Se Ot Sens from 48 
Trebh enor, Baritone, and Bass, ada: ¢ 
ion of orchestral music. The New atent a 
dissed by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation 











W. HEnry MAXFIELD,. 
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THE x NONCONFORMIST < 
> MUSICAL x JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 











OCTOBER, 1898. 


Annual Subscription: 2s, 6d. post free. 











BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


NORMAN & BEARD, Ld., Organ Builders, 


NORWICH AND LONDON 
(HEAD OrrFice: 24, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.) 


Refer with pleasure to the following Central Nonconformist 
Churches in which they have erected New Organs :— 


LIVERPOOL: WELSH CHURCH, PRINCES AVENUE. 
LIVERPOOL: HARTINGTON ROAD CHURCH. 

LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. 

LONDON: EDEN STREET CHURCH, KINGSTON. 
GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. 

GLASGOW: FREE CHURCH, POLLOKSHIELDS, 
BIRMINGHAM : STOURBRIDGE WESLEYAN CHURCH. 
CORK: PATRICK STREET CHURCH, 

CARDIFF: CHARLES STREET CHURCH. 

BIRKENHEAD: TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
BLACKBURN: LEAMINGTON STREET BAPTIST CHURCH. 
COVENTRY: QUEEN’S ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH. 

HALIFAX (YORKS.): KING’S CROSS WESLEYAN CHURCH. 
OXFORD: NEW ROAD CHURCH. 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHURCH. 

IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 
CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHURCH. 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 





POPULAR HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


By E. MINSHALL. 


Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 


* No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
Sixth Edition, 2@d@le 
No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
Third Edition, 2a. 
*No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
Fifth Edition, Ljd@l. 
*No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 
Third Edition, 2@@e 
No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
*No. 6. “I heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
Third Edition. (Sol-fa, rd.) @@le 
* Orchestral parts for these may be hired. 





‘““NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
29, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





POPULAR ANTHEMS 


FOR CHURCH USE. 


“Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus, Bac, Price 144. 


No. 1. 

No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berrince. Price 14d, 
No. 3. “‘Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Frank Marttanp. Price 1}d. 
No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas, Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. *O be voyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrtetp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d, 

No. 6 “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArTtHur Berrince. Price 1}¢. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 14d, 

No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricur. Price 1}d. 
No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 14d 


No. 10. “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanpo A, Mansrievp, Mus, Doc. Price 14d. 


No. 11. ** Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxriecon, Mus. Bae. Price 14d. 
No. 12. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Surru, F.R.C.O, Price 13d. 
No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorce H. Ey, B.A. Price 134. 

No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Sreang. Price 1}d. 


No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) 


By James Lyon. Price 13d, 


No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Smitu, F.R.C.O.  Pri¢e 2d. 
No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O, and E. MinsHatt. Price 13d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Priza Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur Berrince, 2d. 
No. 19. *‘March On, March On, Ye Soidiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnton. ad. 
No. 20. *Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smitn, F,R.C.O. 2d. 

No. 21. “The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Fretcuer. 13d. 

No. 22. “Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. RayiricH Vicars. 1}d. 

No. 23. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 24. ‘Behold ! Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas.) By ArtHur Berrince. 2d, 

No. 25. ‘Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” By FE. Minsuatt. 2d. 

No. 26. **Rejoice in the Lord.” By Arruur Berrince, 2d, 

No. 27. “Forward be our Watchword.” (Choral March.) By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac, 2d. 


No. 28. “The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn.” 


By Bruce STEANE. 2d. 


No. 29. “The Glory of the Lord.”’ ByC. Darnton, 2d. 

No. 3). “Blessed is the People.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. 2d. 

No. 31. Let the Righteous be Glad. Ry C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 32. Christ our Passover is Sacrificed for us. Py C. Darnton. 2d. 

No, 33, O Happy Band of Pilgrims. (Choral March.) By E.H. Sma, F.R.C.O, 2d. 
No. 34. Onward, Scidiers True. (‘horal March.) By Artuur Berrivce. Price 2d, 





“The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office, 20, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 





[Ocr., 18 8, 





CHORAL AL MARCHES. 


“Saviour, Blesse Blessed Saviour.” 
By Ernest H. Smiru, F.R.C.O. 2d. 


‘““ Mareh On, March On.” 


By CHARLES DARNTON. 2d. 


Orchestral Parts on Hire. 
Application to be made to the Composer, 19, Rudall Crescent, 
Hampstead, London, N v.W” 


“Forward be our Watehword.” 
By W. Henry. MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 2d, 


“0 Happy Band of Pilgrims.” 


By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
‘*Qnward, Soldiers True.’’ 


By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 2d. 


Orchestral parts on hire. Apply to the Composer, at 77, Umfreville 
‘oad, Haringey, keane N. : ‘ 


‘MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 29, PatTEeRNosTER 
Row, Lonpon, EC. 


VESPER TUNE. 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 


Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations, 
Price One Penny. 


A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer for 
Congregational Use. 
By E. MINSHALL. 
One Penny each. 








Stiff Cards, 





29, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


Nichousow & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


ee a ee eae 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 
First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 











HELE & COQO., 
Organ Builders, 


Representative : 
C. H. HELE, 108, Netherwood Road, West Kensington.. 


Builders of Organs of the highest class of work and tone 
from their own factories and voicing rooms. 





Continuous orders for London for just 20 years past. 


Dr. C. W. Pearce says: ‘I know of no modern English 
organ in which the balance of tone is more beautifully 


been my pleasure to inspect.”—The Grand Organ at 
MARYLEBONE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





WADSWORTH & BRO,, 


Organ Builders, 


8, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs -sent on 
application free of charge. 


@GCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR 8ALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Betablished 5@ Years.) 











Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 








SONGS FOR 
CHURCH AND HOME. 





No. 1.—SUN OF MY SOUL, 
Mus. Bae, 


No.2.—O COME, YE WEARY HEARTED. (D w G.) 
CuHarLes DARNTON. 


No. 3—GLORY TO THEE, MY GOD, THIS NIGHT. (C 
to E-flat.) James Lyon. 





ONE SHILLING EACH. 


99, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SINQ. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voices it excels all other musical 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 


are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
ee and tone, end axe mode. fom SES aretp. 











eect csmr Estimates, Designs, and Testimopig, 
sent post free on application. hop, Se 
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LONDON, PLYMOUTH, EXETER. 


preserved than in this very fine Instrument, which it has- 


(Cto E) W. Henry Maxriz.p,. 
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THE x NONCONFORMIST 
> MUSICAL x JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 








No. 130. OCTOBER, 1808. PRICE 2D. 


Annual Subscription: 2s, 6d. post free. 


POPULAR HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


By E. MINSHALL. 








BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


NORMAN & BEARD, Ld., Organ Builders, 
NORWICH AND LONDON 








(Heap OFFICE: 24, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.) Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 
Refer with pleasure to the following Central Nonconformist . 
Churches in which they have erected New Organs :— *No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CHURCH, PRINCES AVENUE. Sixth Edition, 2a. 


LIVERPOOL: HARTINGTON ROAD CHURCH. P 
LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.’ 
LONDON : EDEN STREET CHURCH, KINGSTON. Third Edition, 2a. 

GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. a ~ _ 
GLASGOW : FREE GHURCH, POLLOKSHIELDS. No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour. 
BIRMINGHAM : STOURBRIDGE WESLEYAN CHURCH. Fifth Edition, Adi. 

CORK: PATRICK STREET CHURCH, - 


‘ . ” 
CARDIFF : CHARLES STREET CHURCH. *No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner. 
BIRKENHEAD: TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Third Edition, 2dle 
LACKBURN : LEAMINGTON STREET BAPTIST CHURCH. No. G. “Steed un. ead we Gar dees” 
COVENTRY : QUEEN'S ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH. ap bs page aha yg er; le 
HALIFAX (YORKS.): KING’S CROSS WESLEYAN CHURCH. No. 6. “I heard the Voice of Jesus say. 
OXFORD: NEW ROAD CHURCH. Third Edition. (Sol-fa, rd.) @@le 


NORWICH: 8T. MARY’S BAPTIST CHURCH. 
IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 
CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHURCH. .. : : ahy! & 
PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 29, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. 


* Orchestral parts for these may be hired. 











No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus, Bac, Price 144. 
No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berrivce. Price 14d, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Franx Maittanp. Price 14d. 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas, Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 

No. 6 “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArTHuR Berripce, Price 14d. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricut. Price 14d, 

No; 8 “There were Shepherds.” (PrizeChristmas.Anthem:) By W.Wricut. Price 14d. 

No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By‘J. P. Arrwarer. Price 14d. 


No. 10. “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanpo A, Mansrietp, Mus. Doc, Price 14d. 
No. 11. “Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrreco, Mus. Bae. Price 14d. 
No. 12. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Surru, F.R.C.O, Price 14d, 
No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorce H. Ery, B.A, Price 13d. 

No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Sreans. Price 14d. 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 14d, 

No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Smitu, F.R.C.O. Priee 2d. 

No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O, and E. Minswatt. Price 14d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Priza Harvest Anthem.) By ArrHur Berripcg, 2d. 

No. 19. *‘March On, March On, Ye Soidiers True.” (Vooal March.) By C. Darnron. ad. 

No. 20. *Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smirn, F.R.C.O. 2d. 

No. 21. The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Fretcuer. 14. 

No. 22. “Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. Rayieicu Vicars. 14d. 

No. 23. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 24. “Behold ! Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas.) By Artuur Berrivce, 2d. 

No. 25. “Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” By FE. Minsnatt. 2d. 

No. 26. **Rejoice in the Lord.” By Arruur Berrince, 2d. 

No. 27. “Forward be our Watchword.” (Choral March.) By W. Henry Maxrigp, Mus. Bac, 2d. 

No. 28. “The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn.” By Bruce Steane. 2d. 

No. 29. “The Glory of the Lord.” ByC. Darnton, 2d. 

No. 3). “Blessed is the People.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. 2d. 

No. 31. Let the Righteous be Glad. Ry C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 82. Christ our Passover is Sacrificed for us. Py C. Darnton, 2d. 

No, 33, O Happy Band of Pilgrims. (Choral March.) By E. H. Smitn, F.R.C.O, 2d. 

No. 34. Onward, Scidiers True. (*horal March.) By Artuur Berripce. Price 2d, 





“The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office, 29, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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o Brofessional Botices. 


R. BERT PEARCE’ (Tenor).—Certd. Assocd. 

Board R.A.M. and R.C.M., Scholarship Holder Bromley 

Schoo) of Music, accepts Engagements for Concerts, Services, etc. 

References kindly permitted to tae Editor of this Jourval. Press 
notices sent on application.—Church Koad, Bromley, Kent. 


R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo).— 

“Mr. Alexander Tucker is the possessor of perhaps the 

finest basso-profundo voice among English vocalists. He was in 

excellent voice, singing ‘ Rock’d in the Cradle of the Deep’ with 

oo power. Tne Sketch, May 27th, 1896.”—‘ St. Audries,” 
tnfield, N. 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus, Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc, 
Trinity College, Toronto; L, Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHES TRAY 1ON, FORM and ANALYSIs, ACOUSTICS, etc., 
and prepares for Musical Examinations, Latest successes: MUS, 
BAC, LONDON, 1897, L.R.A.M, Pianoforte and Composition, 1897 
and 1898; F.R.C.O. and A.K.C,O., 1897 and 1898; MUS, BAC. 
DURHAM FINAL and FIRST EXAMS., 1897 and 1898, and all 
revious vears; A.R.C.M., 1897 and 1898; FINAL and FIRST 
US. BAC. OXFORD, 1897 and 1896; FINAL and FIRST MUS. 
BAC. CAMBRIDGE; MUS. BAC. DUBLIN; L. Mus, and 
A. Mus. L.C.M.; Mus. Bac, and Mus. Doc., Toronto; L.T.C.L., 
A.T.C.L.,1897; Senior Local, R.A.M.and R.C,M., L.L.A. (Music) St. 
Andrews, 1897, etc. Special and individual attention given to Cor- 
respondents, Upwards of 429 Diplomas and Degrees and several 
Gold Medals gained by pupils. MSS. revised for publication. 
Analysis of classical works for Examinations.—Terms moderate, 
—Address, 70, Parkhill Road, London, N.W. 


R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
T.U.T., F.R.C.O., L.Mus, L.C.M., L.T.C.L., Torquay 
(Author of “The Student’s Harmony”) prepares by Correspon- 
dence - all Musical Exams. Examination pieces analyzed. MSS, 
revised. 
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LONDON GOLLEGE OF JOUSIC, 


INCORPORATED. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 





PATRON - - - - - - + - - His Grace the Duxe or Legps. 


Ie. F, 1. Fae Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. Aueustts Hoimes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London 
and at 350 Provincial Centres in December, when Certificates 
will be granted to all successful candidates without restriction to 
age. Latest date for receiving Entries, November 15th. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, who will supply all particulars. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with the printed Regulations. 

Application for the Formation of New Centres should be 
made to the Secretary, who will furnish all necessary information, 

The Higher Examinations for Diplomas of Associate (A.L.C.M.), 
Associate in Music (A.Mus. L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), Licen- 
tiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.)., and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.). 
will also take place in December. 

In the Educational Dagertment, students are received and 
thoroughly trained under the best Professors at Moderate Fees. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 








ISS MARGARET PEARSON (Soprano).—Con- 

certs, Oratorios, etc. Special: “Creation,” ‘ Elijah,” and 

“‘Stabat Mater” (Rossini).—For terms, etc., 50, Bloom Street, 
Stockport. 


OR CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc.—Send 
One Shilling for Sample Parcel of Effective ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all seasons.—The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate 

Station Arcade, London, E.C, _Estimates to Composers. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER Wanted for a 
Church in the South of England, one accustomed toa Non- 
conformist Service preferred. alary £40 per annum. Good 
Two-Manual se af sa aa to be sent to Mr. E, Minshall, 
40, Clifton Crescent, Folkestone, 











Specially composed for the Choral Festival of 
tne West Midland Federation of Evangelical 
Free Churches, March 2, 1899. 


3G I tae 


PILGRIM FATHERS. 


New Dramatic Cantata for Soli, Chorus, 
and Orchestra. 


Words by Rev. J. Mc GWYNNE QWEN. Music 
by Mr. THOMAS FACER. 


Price TWO SHILLINGS. 
(Copyright in England and America.) 


The libretto has received the warm commendation 

of the Revs. Dr. Clifford, Dr. Mackennal, Dr. Mac- 

laren, Dr. G. S. Barrett, Dr. Monro Gibson, Dr, 

Paton, Dr. Bruce, H, Price Hughes, M.A,, Alfred 

Rowland, LL.B., W. J. Woods, B.A, S. Vincent, 

‘Thomas Law, J. H. Jowett, M.A., J. Hirst Hollowell, 
and many others. 


WEEKES & CO., 14, HANOVER STREET, Lonpon, W. 
James RUTHERFORD, 34, Corporation St., Birmingham. 


CLayTon F, Summy & Co,, 220, Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, U.S.A. 





A SHORT CHURCH CANTATA— 


PENITENCE, PARDON, & PEACE. 


MUSIC BY 
J. H. MAUNDER. 
For Soprano (or Tenor) and Baritone Soli and Chorus, 
London and New York: NOVELLO, EWER & COQ. 


Write for Complete Lists of Church Music and Specimen Copies to 
the Composer, ‘San Remo,” Bromley Kent, 





MODERN THREE MANUAL ORGAN for 

SALE, built for a North London Church, about eight years 
ago, ata cost of £800, It contains on Great, 8 stops; Swell, 10 
stops ; Choir, 5 stops; Pedal, 3 stops; Couplers, 5; full compass, 
Can be seen and tried by appointment.—Address, J. S. B., 16, 
Upper Thames Street, E.G 





THE NEW 


Bristol Chant and 
Anthem Book 


WILL GREATLY 
| INCREASE THE INTEREST 
| OF YOUR 

CHOIR PRACTICES. 














All particulars from the Publisher— 
BRISTOL: W. CROFTON HEMMONS. 
LONDON: NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 








AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 
THE MONTH. 


Price 2d. Post free, 2s. 6d. 


Publ.shing and Advertising Offices— 
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All Communications for the Editor should be sent 
to him at 20, Clifton Crescent, Folkestone. Orders 
Jor any of our publications should be sent to the 
publishing office, 29, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








Mur Competitions. 
THE prize for the best Christmas Anthem has been 
awarded to 


Mr. ARTHUR BERRIDGE, 
77, Umfreville Road, 
Harringay, London, N. 


This anthem will appear in our next issue, and 
will be found very bright and effective. 





We offer a prize of two guineas for the best 
‘Organ composition, suitable as a concluding 
Voluntary. The conditions are as follows :— 


1. MSS. must be sent to the Editor, at 20, 
Clifton Crescent, Folkestone, on or before October 
31st. 

2. Each MS. must be marked with a xom-de- 
flume, and must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope, containing the name and address of the 
composer, 

3. Compositions should not exceed five pages 
of The Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries. 
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THE NONGONFORMIST 
MUSICAL JOURNAL; 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 


Devoted to the interests of Worship Music in the | 
Nonconformist Churches. 


Epirep By E. MINSHALL. 


4. Unsuccessful MSS... will be returned if 
stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 
purpose. 

5. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
should we consider there is no MS. of sufficient 
merit. 

6. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 


We request our readers to note that from Octo- 
ber rst THE NonconrorMist MusicaL JOURNAL 
will be issued from the new offices at 29, Pater- 
noster Row. The Anthems and all our other 
musical publications will also be issued from the 
same address. 

All orders and letters on matters of business 
should be addressed to 


THE PUBLISHER, 
Nonconformist Musical Journal, 


29, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 


All communications for the Editor should be 
sent to Mr. E. Minshall, 20, Clifton Crescent, 
Folkestone. 


The very successful concerts given in St. James’s 
Hall under the able direction of Mr. Heath Mills, in 
connection with the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes’ West 
Centra] Wesleyan Mission, are to be resumed on 
October 1st. The orchestra now numbers seventy- 
five members, and their performances have always 
been much appreciated. These concerts may be 
considered one of the Saturday night institutions in 
London. They have been the means of doing 
much good, and it is satisfactory to know that Mr. 
Hughes takes so much personal interest in the 
movement. 


“Jesu, Lover of my soul” is one of the most popular 
hymns in the English language. It did not how- 
ever commend itself to Mr. Gladstone. A letter of 
his has recently been published, in which he very 
severely criticises the hymn. He says: 


“T cannot assign a high rank to this extremely popular 
hymn, It has no unity, no cohesivn, no procession, and no 
special force. A number of ideas are jumbled together 
rather than interwoven. The paths of the metaphor cross 
one another, not always on the same leve), A hymn ought 
to be what Horace demands in a play, ‘ simplex duntaxat et 
unum.’ This is not a whole, for the parts seem to have no 
relation to one another.” 


Some of the figures he condemns, and he points 
out the incongruities of the hymn thus: 


‘*The next prayer is that the bosom may be a refuge 
from a storm at sea. Surely the more appropriate refuge 
from a tempest is not a bosom, but ashore, With another 
shock the figure of ‘flying to the bosom’ is displaced, and 
the prayer is ‘safe into the haven guide,’ a different idea 
and a different process. But we have not yet done. The 
prayer that follows is another incongruity : ‘O receive my 
soul at last.’ But the preceding course of thought is not an 
escape from the final ordeal of the judgment, it is on vindi- 
cated rescue and repose.” 
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Admitting that the central thought is evangelical 
and good, Mr. Gladstone concludes by saying that 
it seems to him to be clothed “in a pieced and 
uncomely garment.” 


The death of Mr. Chatterton Dix, the well- 
known hymn-writer, is announced. He was the 
son of a Bristol surgeon, and was born in 1837. He 
was one of the earliest contributors to ‘“ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.” Though a high churchman, 
his hymns show no sign of extreme views. Pro- 
bably thirty or forty of Mr. Dix’s hymns are in 
constant use, two of the most popular being, 
‘‘Come unto Me, ye weary;” and “ As with glad- 
ness men of old.” 





Passing IRotes. 


THAT was an amusing criticism which Mr. Gladstone 
applied to the hymn, “ Jesu, lover of my soul.” The 
criticism is printed in the September number of Good 
lords, and those who think that literary perfection 
should be the first essential of a hymn would find 
themselves amply rewarded by reading it. Mr. Glad- 
stone is particularly fastidious in the matter of similes, 
A “shadow,” he says, cannot be treated as a cover 
against attacking forces, Water is all very well, but you 
must have a bridge before you can get over it; here 
you must “jump to it.” The “healing streams” are 
already within us, and yet we are to drink of them. 
They are invited to spring, though they have already 
sprung; and they are to ‘'rise to all eternity” with an 
ambiguity, for it does not appear whether rising means 
increase or only continuity. And soon in the same 
style. It is rather surprising to come upon this kind 
of thing from Mr. Gladstone’s pen. That the criticism 
is just from a literary point of view is perfectly clear. 
But then a hymn should not be criticised from a literary 
point of view-——not solely from that point of view, at 
any rate. What we want in a hymn is simple, direct, 
rhythmical language, just touched with the haze of a 
subdued imagination. Such a hymn, if marked by 
fervid feeling, may lend itself to the most satisfactory 
utterance of religious affection and desire while having 
scarcely any of the qualities of high poetical genius. 
That it be a fitting vehicle for the expression of 
spiritual emotion and desire is the great consideration, 
and if a hymn have this property, its poetical inferiority, 
if such exist, may very well be condoned. 


Dr. Johnson, in his life of Waller, declared that 
‘‘ poetical devotion cannot often please.” Montgomery 
rightly combats this remark, and endeavours to prove 
that if “ our secular favourites of the muses” had been 
under the influence of religious feeling they would have 
left behind them hymns “as splendid in poetry as 
fervent in devotion.” In this doubtless there is much 
truth, though certainly not the whole truth. That mere 
poetic fancy can scarcely of itself produce a good hymn 
is pretty obvious ; and that strong emotional religious 
feeling may go a long way towards it is equally obvious. 
There are few hymns more widely known than “Lo! 











He comes, with clouds descending,” and ‘‘ The God of 
Abram praise,” both of which were written by Thomas 
Olivers, a Bristol shoemaker. To write a good hymn 
is assuredly no easy task. As with a sermon, nothing 
is so simple as to write one; few things more difficult 
than towrite a good one. Montgomery applies Aristotle's 
law of tragedy toahymn. “ It must have,” he says, ‘a 
beginning, middle, and end. There must be a manifest 
gradation in the thoughts, and their mutual dependence 


+ should be so perceptible that they could not be trans- 


posed without injuring the unity of the piece.” There is 
not much to add to this; nor if there were, would it be 
of any service to add it. Most of us know a good hymn 
when we see it, but a specimen is one thing, a defini- 
tion quite another. 


One of our contemporaries has an article on the en- 
trancing subject of music at meat. It is a subject upon 
which a good deal has already been said, from the time 
when Ecclesiastes the Preacher cautioned the master 
of the feast that he was not to “hinder the music,” 
down to our own day, when music is recommended by 
the advanced medico as an aid to the impaired diges- 
tion of a degenerate race. Milton, you remember, pre- 
scribed a little music before meat, as a relief to the 
mind, ‘ The like,” said he, ‘‘ would not be inexpedient 
after meat, to assist and cherish nature in her first con- 
coction, and send the mind back to study in good tune 
and satisfaction.” Something would, of course, depend 
upon the musician in such cases. Alexander once had 
a flautist to play to him while he dined, and the result 
was that he ‘‘suddenly rose from table and seized his 
arms,” But Alexander had probably taken too much 
wine, They held somewhat conflicting views on the 
subject of music and meat in those days. Alcibiades, 
for example, a man, to quote Montaigne, ‘very 
exquisitely skilful in making good cheer,” inhibited 
music at table, ‘‘because it should not hinder the 
delight of discourse.” Nowadays, I am afraid, there is 
but scant delight of discourse at table, The people 
you meet there are mostly bores, and for that reason 
alone I should be prepared to support the aforemen- 
tioned preacher when he bids his merry-makers “sin 
not by proud speech,” but take the melody of the music 
along with the wine. Only in that case certain cautions 
must be observed. Music, as we all know, often makes 
conversation, and awkward contretemps have been 
known to occur when a bar’s rest came, or the -fordis- 
simo gave place toa sudden Pianissimo. It does not 
matter so much in the concert-room, where at such 
unexpected moments you may learn the price of a lady's 
gloves, or how “we always fry ours in lard.” But in 
a private room the results may be disastrous. Our 
contemporary tells how, in a West-end drawing room, 
at the unlooked-for cessation of the music, the hostess 
was heard complaining to her bosom friend that ‘they 
come here night after night, stuffing and gorging.” 
From such hostesses it is not meat and music that we 
want, but meat and manners. 


If we are really to have music at table I think it had 
better be of the kind that plays itself. Indeed, that 
idea has already been carried out very practically in 
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what is called a “ musical dinner service.” Of such 
a service I read somewhere lately that the first set had 
been presented to a German lady on her marriage. All 
the plates had a musical box concealed in their 
“interiors,” playing tunes “suitable to that stage of 
the repast for which they are to be used.” Thus 
the soup plates are furnished with marches, while 
the dessert plates give forth ‘‘ gay and cheerful melo- 
dies attuned to the spirit of exhilaration which by that 
time is supposed to animate the guests.” There is a 
fine appropriateness about this arrangement which 
would have pleased even Douglas Jerrold himself. 
That brilliant wit declared that he hated to dine to the 
strains of a military band because he could taste the 
brass in his soup. The quieter type of the new dinner 
service music must have suited him “ down to the 
ground,” for he was a talker, and liked to be listened 
to. But I am doubtful about the dinner service music, 
nevertheless. I have never yet seen a plate sufficiently 
large to conceal a musical box which would play long 
enough to enable the average roast-beef-and-English- 
ale-Briton to get through his dinner. But I forgot that 
the new plates are ‘made in Germany” ! 


A writer in JZusical Opinion calls upon organists 
and choirmasters to send in a note of curious coinci- 
dences arising out of the singing of psalms and hymns 
which they may have observed in the course of their 
Sunday duties. 1 will tell of one such coincidence in 
my own experience. The pulpit of the church which I 
served at the time was a deep, roomy cavern of an 
affair, constructed evidently in days of old when 
there were giants in the land. One Sunday a certain 
divine came to preach. I am not going to name 
him, because he carries a cudgel and keeps a bull- 
dog. He is a noted divine, but unfortunately his 
Stature is like that of Zaccheus of old—emphatically 
short. Well, when he had got into the pulpit, we saw 
that his head barely reached the book-board. It was 
clear from his countenance that he viewed the matter 
with some concern, but there was nothing to be done, 
and he proceeded to give out the opening psalm. It 
was the hundred and thirtieth, and when our divine 
began to read, “Lord, from the depths to Thee I 
cried ’—well, it was in the kirk, to be sure, but how 
could we help smiling ? I should think that organists 
with an eye to the humorous must have many experi- 
ences of this kind to relate. We should be glad to 
hear of them in these columns too. 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


Short Themes. 


WARD BEECHER ON THE CHURCH ORGAN. 
I WOULD not seem unduly enthusiastic in speaking of 
this instrument, developed by great providential events 
until it has reached a place in which it stands a prime, 
a divine power in the world. I look upon the history 
and the development of the organ for Christian uses as 
asublime instance of the guiding hand of God’s provi- 
dence. It is the most complex of all instruments—it 


‘is the most harmonious of all—it is the grandest of all. 





Beginning far back—growing as things grow which 
have great uses—growing little by little, it has come to 
stand, I think, immeasurably, transcendently above 
every other instrument, and not only that, but every 
combination of instruments. The organ means 
majesty ; it means grandeur. It means sweetness, to 
be sure ; but it is sweetness in power, like the bubbling 
crests of waves on the great ocean. Whatever it has 
of rare sweetness, of fineness or of delicacy, it has an 
underpower that is like the sea itself. I thank God a 
thousand times a year, when, seeing how many things 
taste and the social elements have stolen from religion, 
I turn round to this one solitary exception and know 
that religion at any rate has left, as peculiarly its own, 
the organ, the grandest thing that was ever thought of 
or combined in human ingenuity. Running, as it does, 
through all the grades and elements of sound, just as 
soft and as sweet as the song-sparrow (which is the 
sweetest bird that sings) in its simplicity; rising 
through all gradations; imitating almost everything 
that is known of sound on earth; it expresses the 
thunder and the earthquake, and almost the final 
trumpet itself! Then we have its grand accompany- 
ing power. I am accustomed to think of a congrega- 
tion with an organ as I do of a fleet of boats in the 
harbour, on the waters. The organ is the flood, and 
the people are the boats; and they are buoyed and 
carried along on its current, as the boats are borne 
upon the depths of the sea. So aside from mere 
musical reasons, there is this power that comes upon 
people—that encircles them, that fills them, this great, 
mighty ocean-tone ; and it helps them to sing. 


* 


THE POWER OF SONG. 

THAT all people love songs means, of course, that 
song has power. It is said that in Milan, where there 
had been established.-a school for singing more than 
twelve hundred years, soldiers were once ordered 
to. enter a church in pursuit of the Christian wor- 
shippers, These were singing the plain-chant in the 
simple spirit of praise unto the Lord. And the 
divine hymn that went up from their fervent hearts 
was so powerful in its purity that the soldiers, instead 
of driving the Christians away, became converts on the 
spot. 

Of the songs we know and use none are very old. 
We have a few examples of Greek songs, and a few 
remnants from the centuries down to more recent times. 

Nearly all we know and hear in music has been 
written within three centuries; Dr, Thibaut, of Heidel- 
berg, who was one of the first to write of the value of 
national songs, says: ‘Ancient melodies possess a 
charm that never grows old, and, like many national 
airs, live on fresh and blooming in a nation’s memory.” 
In them he finds written the grandeur of ancient 
times ; and the melodies show the value of the people 
in the older countries. ‘“ The study of ancient national 
airs affords us a profound insight into the character of 
different peoples,” 

This means, as you can see, that the life of nations 
is actually shown in their music, Hence, we see that 
in the music we have there is written the history of the 
past. 
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Music at the Cielsh Tabernacle, 
King’s Cross, London. 


ENGLISHMEN with a love for devotional and stirring 
worship music invariably visit some of the Welsh 
chapels when staying in Wales, and they always 
come away stimulated, although probably not a 
single word of the service has been understood. 
‘To the Welsh people themselves their language is 
naturally dear, and though they may understand 
English perfectly well and speak it regularly in 
their daily business life, they very much prefer to 
worship in Welsh, finding it more adapted to 
their devotions and more inspiring to spiritual 
thought. No surprise can be felt therefore at 
the Welsh people of the various denominations 
resident in London maintaining chapels of their 
own where they can worship in their native 
tongue. 

The Welsh Tabernacle (which belongs to the 
Congregational body) is situated at the bottom of 


Pentonville Hill, close by the Metropolitan King’s | 


It is a handsome structure in 
It was originally an English chapel, 


Cross Station. 
Gothic style. 
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attended. The move to King’s Cross was finan- 
cially a big undertaking, but so enthusiastic have 
all the members been in the cause that the debt 
has been entirely cleared. 

The present pastor—we might almost call him 
the Welsh Bishop of London—is the Rev. Owen 
Evans, D.D., a man of wide reputation as an elo- 
quent and devout preacher. His services are con- 
stantly in demand in his native country in connec- 
tion with chapel openings and anniversaries. Dr. 
Evans first became pastor of the church in 1856, 
when there were about 140 members. In 1863 
he removed to Wrexham, but in 1881 he returned 
and has continued his ministrations with much 
acceptance ever since. The members now number 
485, who reside over the entire Metropolis. As 
may be presumed, attendance at both services on 
Sunday is therefore impossible. The morning 
congregation is usually rather thin, but in the 
evening, especially in winter, the chapel is quite 
full. 

Visiting this Welsh Cathedral one Sunday even- 
ing in the summer, we were much impressed with 
the massiveness of the singing. We had nothing 
but hymns, but they were sung very impressively, 
though slowly compared to the ‘empo in our 
English chapels. The men’s voices, were very 
good, but they rather overbalanced the trebles 
and contraltos. One minor tune was exceed- 
ingly fine; it was evidently well known and a 
favourite. 

On enquiry we found that anthems are sung 
pretty frequently, and occasionally a solo is 
rendered by some Welsh professional. When he 
first came to London, Mr. Ben Davies was a 
regular attendant at the Church. Many other 
well-known Welsh singers have likewise been con- 
nected with the place at various times. 

The organ is placed in the gallery behind the 
pulpit. It is a sweet-toned instrument, but has 
hardly sufficient tone for the building. Our friends 
would do well to think of a more modern instru- 
ment, better adapted to the building, and more 
capable of sustaining such good congregational 


| singing. 


The organist is Miss Frances Rees, a daughter 


of the worthy treasurer, who is also a deacon. 
_ Miss Rees, who has occupied her present position 


| for nine years, is a very capable player. 


Her 


/ accompaniments were in good taste, and her 


| voluntaries just what they should be. 


| Guildhall School of Music. 


It is a pity 
She studied at the 
Not only is she a 
good organist but an excellent conductress. At 
the recent National Eisteddfod at Festiniog, a 


she has not a better organ. 


| choir of London Welsh ladies conducted by her 


| took the first prize. 


| 


but was purchased by the Welsh for £4,000 in | 


1888. Beyond this they spent about £3,000 in 
alterations and repairs. Previous to buying this 


building the congregation had worshipped in an 
old-fashioned chapel near Fetter Lane, which had 
become much too small to hold the number that 





This choir, “The London 
Kymric Ladies’ Choir,” has been a gradual 
growth. About fotr years ago, at an Eisteddfod 
in London, a prize was offered for the best render- 
ing of a piece by a ladies’ choir conducted by a 
lady. Miss Rees was persuaded to take a choir 
from the Tabernacle, and they came out victorious. 
During the next two years the choir competed six 
times, and always with success. As a result, a 


' wish was expressed that the choir should go to 
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Wales to compete at the “ National.” A com- 
mittee was formed to carry out the idea, and two 
years ago the choir, which was reformed and 
augmented, won the second prize at Llandudno 
Eisteddfod. This has been improved upon, 
for—as already stated—this year the first prize 
has been won. Much credit is due to Miss 
Rees and her fair vocalists for their splendid 
record. 

The choir at the Tabernacle consists of about 
sixty voices when all are present. But it is ever 
changing, as so many come to the Metropolis for a 
time and then return to Wales. It is impossible, 
therefore, to have a permanent choir accustomed 
to sing together. We were, however, much 
pleased with the quality and style of singing we 
heard. ‘Though we did not understand a single 
word of the hymns, the fervid singing stirred us 
and inspired us. There is an enthusiasm about 
Welsh singing which céftainly affects those who 
hear it. 

The Precentor is Mr. Madoc Davies, a very 
promising student at the-Royal College of Music. 
Mr. Davies has had charge of this work for about 
a year andahalf. He finds that owing to the 
distance many of the singers reside from the chapel 
it is impossible to have good choir practices. If 
this difficulty was overcome, Mr. Davies would no 
doubt be able to accomplish much. Heisa native 





of Portmadoc, and, like most other Welsh singers, | 


made his first appearance in local Eisteddfodau, 
and was almost invariably successful. Several of the 
adjudicators so strongly advised him to devote his 
life to singing that he determined to go in for 
thorough study. He studied first under Mr. J. H. 
Roberts, Mus. Doc., then of Carnarvon but now of 
Liverpool, and afterwards with Mr. Owen Price of 
Bangor and Mr. Wilfred Jones of Wrexham. 
Entering the Royal College of Music, he was placed 
under Mr. Visetti, who has not only been an 
excellent teacher but a very kind and interested 
friend to the young vocalist. Mr. Davies was 
entrusted with the part of Leporello at the recent 
performance of Don Juan given by the R. C. M. 
students at the Lyceum. Mr. Davies is conductor 
of the London Gwalia Male Voice Choir, which is 
composed of members of the Tabernacle choir. 
They were successful in all the London Eistedd- 
fodau last -winter—a fact that speaks strongly of 
their ability. 

It is clear that the Tabernacle abounds in Welsh 
musicians of no ordinary merit. With such an 
accomplished organist as Miss Rees and capable 
precentor as Mr. Madoc Davies the music of the 
chapel is certain to be ofa high order. These two 
young musicians have already done much. We 
hope they will go on and gain still higher 
honours. 

Dr. Evans and his faithful flock are to be con- 
gratulated upon the great things they have done 
during recent years. The church was never more 
flourishing. . May this prosperity continue to 
grow. 











Mur Contemporaries. 


ACCORDING to Hoyle, when the whist player is in doubt 
he is to play trumps. Similarly, when you are in 
doubt about anything connected with the piano and its 
precursors you areto ‘ask Mr. Hipkins.” It is this 
Mr. Hipkins who isthe subject of the biography in the 
month’s Musical Times. Heis a man of seventy-two 
now. He went to Broadwood’s piano factory when he 
was a boy of fourteen, and he is with Broadwood’s 
still, having thus put in a service of fifty-eight years with 
the one firm! He was an organist for some time, too. 
It was at St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, but after six 
months he ended his career there—and his career as an 
organist at the same time—because his “ serious views ” 
on organ-playing were not appreciated by the congrega- 
tion. Apparently he gave them too much Bach, when 
Offen-bach would have suited them better! Of course 
Mr. Hipkins has met a great many distinguished 
musical people in his time. Chopin was one of them. 
J. W. Davison, the musical critic, did not care for the 
French composer, and in his view Hipkins was “ not a 
bad sort of fellow,” only he would like Chopin. It 
must be worth while seeing Mr. Hipkins’ collection of 
instruments in his house at South Kensington. He has 
a spinet that belonged to Handel, he has the only 
kuown large regal in this country (it mst be a regal 
instrument !), and he has a set of Northumbrian bag- 
pipes that belonged to Charles Keene, the Punch 
artist. Can Mr. Hipkins play them, and did he give his 
interviewer a pibroch? We should really have been 
told.— Mr. Joseph Bennett continues his musical 
recollections, telling of the time when he was a country 
schoolmaster in the valley of the Lower Severn, and 
played violin and viola among the rustic musicians. 
Mr, Bennett does not agree with those who “ assume 
the worst” in regard to the instrumentalists who 
formed the band in the old country churches. These 
bands, he says, often made “ very good music indeed.” 
I have no doubt they did—especially when Mr. Bennett 


was there. * % 
* 


The Musical Herald's biography is devoted to Mr. 
Filmer Rook, who is so much identified with the 
important work of children’s song in London. The 
son of an East Anglian clergyrnan, Mr. Rook began 
life as an engineer, and gradually drifted into music. 
He was one of the early students of the Guildhall 
School of Music when that institution was located in 
an old house in Aldermanbury. For two years he had 
charge of the music at Dulwich Presbyterian Church, 
and in 1884 he took a similar post at Streatham Presby- 
terian Church, where he remained till 1896. Here he 
began to use the Sol-fa notation, and the result 
of his experience may be quoted. ‘Give me 
Tonic Sol-fa,” he says; “it is infinitely prefetable, My 
Streatham Church Choir would learn néw music in 
half an hour, which it would take one of my staff choirs 
an hour or an hour and a quarter to learn. Tonic Sol-fa 
gives the singer a grip of reading. Even the staff 
singer on Tonic Sul-fa lines gets into difficulties. 
Changes of key are a constant source of trouble. Of 
the superiority of Sol-fa notation there is no doubt 
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whatever, and those who say that staff does as well 
have not really tested the point.” Mr. Rook teaches at 
the Birkbeck Institution, at Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, at 
the Tonic Sol-fa College, aud one knows not where 
else besides. —Mr. Curwen tells about the music which 
he heard in the Stockholm schools during the summer. 
His last experience was with the Folkskolelararinnese- 
minarium, 1 sympathise with him. How he got him- 
self and that word stowed away on the return steamer 
must remaiu a puzzle. It is worse than Mark TWain’s 


German. *,% 


We have heard a good deal about Tolstoi’s views on 
music ; the Monthly Musical Record discusses the 
question again in connection especially with the 
novelist’s recent work, ‘‘ What is Art?” There can be 
no doubt that in this ‘book Tolstoi has brought much 
acumen and learning to the accomplishment of his 
task. He does not attack music alone, but all art; and 
though we may altogether dissent from many of his 
conclusions, and lose our tempers over the reiteration 
of his fixed idea, still there is much in the work that 
requires to be said. On the other hand, there is much 
that reads like sheer nonsense. Tolstoi asks, for 
example, whether art is so important that the labour of 
millions, the lives of men, and the love between man 
and man, should be sacrificed for its sake. ‘ For,” 
says he, ‘the production of every ballet, circus opera, 
operetta, exhibition, picture, concert, or printed book, 
the intense and unwilling labour of thousands and 
thousands of people is needed at what is often harmful 
and humiliating work.” This is an absurd exaggera- 
tion: no one need ‘‘Jabour” unwillingly at a concert or 
anything else; nor need any kind of honest work be 
regarded as humiliating. The fact is, Tolstoi seems to 
imagine that the whole world should be ordered for his 
dearly beloved peasant. When a work like Beethoven's 
‘‘Ninth” is spurned because it would not be intelligible 
to the mass of people in the world, the bed rock of 
logical absurdity is surely reached.—Mr. Franklin 
Peterson has a welcome protest against the fictitious 
values which are attached to names in music. He is 
especially—and, as 1 think, justly — severe on the 
great London teachers who take fees from pupils 
simply as consulting physicians take fees from patients. 
He recounts an incident in his own experience. A lady 
of no mean technical attainments made a journey to 
London in order to study some special classics with 
the best procurable teacher. She took six lessons—all 
she had time for—and in the course of these she played 
many a sonata. On one occasion, when she entirely 
broke down in the execution of a passage, her teacher 
observed that the passage would be the better for 
another week’s practice. With this solitary exception, 
she had no word of criticism, elucidation, or assistance 
offered during the lessons, only the general commenda- 
tion, ‘Very good, very good indeed,” at the end of 
each piece. Pretty hard, considering the fee that would 
be paid, but yet not so bad as it might have been. I 
have heard of “a yery distinguished musician” who 
gave “lessons” at a very distinguished fee, and slept 
all the time he was giving them ! 


+ * 
* 


There is nothing of outstanding importance in the 
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other musical magazines this month, the holiday season 
having doubtless to some extent affected their contents. 
Musical Opinion is, as usual, full of matter of special 
interest to the organist and the church musical worker. 
Dr. Frost is contributing an admirable series of analy 


‘tical notes on Rheinberger’s organ works ; while Mr. 


J. Matthews is doing a like service for the compositions 
of Gustav Merkel. The Orchestral Association Gazette 
tells again the life story of Sir George Grove, who 
reached his seventy-eighth birthday on August 13th 
last. The Lae protests against the new movement in 
the University of Oxford which would render it com- 
pulsory for candidates to vestde before proceeding to 
tothe Mus. Bac. degree. It is indeed ‘hard to see 
who will benefit by such a change, unless it be a few 
wealthy dabblers in music who will thus find them- 
selves in almost exclusive possession of: the field. 
When Oxford can offer the advantages of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music, etc., coupled 
with opportunities of hearing the best music performed 
which a London student possesses, it will be time 
enough for us to support the proposal to make resi- 
dence necessary.” The Zzée is not pleased with us 
because we charged it with a want of good taste in 
some remarks on Mr. Sims Reeves. It quotes us, then 
it quotes the Sporting Life on the other side, and asks 
its readers to judge. There is an old saying about 
birds of a feather.. The Sporting Life is doubtless an 
authority on matters of taste ! 





Teaching JOupils to Think. 
By F. B. HAwKIns. 


How.EVER Strange it may seem to some, it is a fact 
that music, like all the other fine arts, is divided into 
three branches—the spiritua!, the mental, and the 
physical, all of which must work in complete harmony 


if the desire be to attain to artistic excellence. Negli- 


gence of any one of these branches means failure. I am 
aware that the hardest problem to solve is how to 
induce young pupils to interest themselves in their 
music lessons, after they have gone beyond a certain 
grade, but it can be done if the teacher uses the proper 
mental guidance. In the first place, the teacher should 
impress upon his pupils the fact that music is a life 
study, and that it exacts from them their highest 
thought and endeavour. But this cannot be done 
unless they are taught how to think, 

It cannot be truthfully stated that a person is in the 
act of thinking until he concentrates all his mental 
forces in one direction ; that is to say, he must bring 
his thoughts to a certain focus before he is able to think 
clearly. So, it is plain that there is a wide difference 
between casual observation and mental concentration. 

Teaching pupils how to think, then, should be the 
first object of music instructors, This. task is not so 
hard as one may imagine, and after it is accomplished 
it will be a matter of only a short time until.a genuine 
interest in music will be manifested by pupils even of 
tender years. 

An observant pupil is not necessarily a thinking one ; 
neither is a person who memorizes easily always one 
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who possesses an analytical mind. It can be seen, 
therefore, how carefully a teacher must work to obtain 
the best results in his profession. Strict attention to 
the different temperaments and peculiarities of those 
under his charge will bring light to him, and he will not 
only be more likely to succeed in teaching his pupils 
how to think, but he himself will be guided in the 
right channel, 

Of course, it is not to be expected that very young 
pupils can do much thinking for themselves, yet they 
can be guided in the right direction. Teach them that 
music is the highest art, and that the better the quality 
of the music they hear, the more rapid advancement 
will they make. 


Encourage pupils to ask questions about the purpose 
of music, and to make inquiries as to the achievements 
of great composers and performers. This will lead 
them to do a little thinking on their own account. 
When pupils arrive at the age of, say, seventeen or a 
little older, they seem disinclined to propound ques- 
tions, as if it were beneath their dignity, and they also 
seem to be shut up within themselves, and go through 
their exercises in a half-hearted, perfunctory. manner. 
This is the most critical period of a student's career, 
and he should be watched very carefully, for it is then 
that he is over-sensitive, more self-conscious, wilful, 
and capricious than he will ever be again. 

In a recent discussion I heard a well-known piano 
teacher say that it is more difficult to manage pupils 
between the ages of sixteen and nineteen than those 
who are younger or older. I believe the fault is not 
wholly with the pupils. Teachers should use tact and 
judgment in dealing with pupils of these ages, and 
under no circumstances should they be treated as 
children and made to feel that they are being 
“managed.” On the contrary, teachers should convey 
the idea that they are co-operating with such pupils in 
their art work, and thus the latter will lose, in a great 
measure, that self-assumption which is so disagreeable, 
and will be put on a plane where they can think more 


_of the musical art and less of their own personality. 


As they grow older they will learn to prize indi- 
viduality far above everything else, but nothing of per- 
manent value can be accomplished by attempting to 
use force and coercion. 

Pupils cannot be taught too early the supremacy of 
their higher or spiritual nature over the. intellectual 
and the physical. 1 do not mean in a religious sense 
at all, but rather in the metaphysical conception. Too 
many of us are losing valuable time by working on the 
external plane ; in other words, we are trying to force 
musical ideas from without instead of trying to 
develop the musical instincts and talents that lie 
within, thereby dwarfing the minds of our pupils and 
depriving them of freedom of thinking, A child can 
repeat the multiplication table from memory without 
making a mistake, but he. cannot reason out a mathe- 
matical problem until he has arrived at years of dis- 
cretion. Yeta child should know why five times six 
are thirty,.since that knowledge does not make him 
prematurely old, by any means, and it greatly assists 
his reasoning faculties. Why cannot we teach our 
pupils to reason out musical problems? That would 
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certainly make the subject more interesting and would 
put our young friends to thinking, the very object 
which all teachers desire to accomplish. There is no 
excuse for making music the “ dry subject” which so 
many of our pupils call it, and no one, if properly 
taught and encouraged — provided he possesses 
adaptability—should look upon rudimentary work and 
practice as “ drudgery.” 

Show your pupils that you are genuinely interested 
in their welfare, and do not place your own knowledge 
so far above theirs as to impress them with the fact 
that you cannot learn something from them. It would 
not be lowering your dignity in the least to have them 
understand that you, too, are a pupil, and that you 
never expect to graduate, for there will always be 
something to learn in the musical realm, which is as 
illimitable as space and time. And you can do this, if 
you so will it, in a manner that will not interfere in the 
slightest degree with your rules of teaching. Be one 
with your pupils and thus assist them toward self- 
thinking of the practical, progressive grade.—7he 
Etude. 





How to Crain a Choir. 


THE purpose of a choir is, first, to lead the audience in 
their singing, and, second, to add to the effectiveness 
and interest of the service by singing for the audience 
or tothem. Songs of praise sung by the choir alone 
are sung to God for the audience. So, also, are songs 
of confession and of petition. The audience must 
enter into this singing and make it their own, else 
the desired result with God and in their own hearts 
is not found. Songs of encouragement and of appeal 
are sung to the audience. The effect desired is the 
deep stirring of the hearers. 

So, then, in order that the choir may be an example 
and an inspiration in leading the audience, and may be 
effective in singing alone, its members must know how 
to use the voice, how to speak the words, and how to 
express the meaning of what is sung. : 

The first training in the.use of the voice should be 
aimed at obtaining a correct position of the body, both 
in sitting and standing. . A position of active strength 
must always be taken for singing or speaking, with 
the chest held up, and the back straight; and the 
singer must stand or sit “tall.” A capital exercise is, 
after taking a good position, to raise the crown of the 
head as high as possible. This will make all the body 
active, and ensure a carrying tone, 

Next, the breathing must be attended to. Long, 
steady breaths, controlled by the diaphragm and the 
muscles of the sides, will produce steady, clear tones. 
Most singers, whether trained or untrained, use more 
breath than is necessary, and so crowd the vocal 
chords and cloud the tone. The breath is merely to 
keep the vocal chords in vibration, and it is not neces- 
sary that a particle of breath puss the lips to bear the 





tone away, .Whistling by drawing in the breath can 


be heard as distinctly as that produced by blowing out 
the breath. Save your breath. Sing with a half-breath, 
and never use up even that. 

The best training for the proper control of the vocal 
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chords is to cultivate the habit of listening critically to 
one’s own voice. Think a tone, using “o” for the 
vowel, and the pitch of F in the middle range of the 
voice. Then sing it. Stop and think whether it 
sounded just as you wanted it to, in pitch and quality. 
If not, think it again, sing it again, and stop again. 
Continue the process until you are sure that you have 
done your best. Then try a higher pitch, than another, 
then a lower pitch. Then try a phrase of several tones, 
like ‘do, re, mi, re, do,” using the same vowel ‘‘0,” 
and connecting the several tones perfectly, yet sound- 
ing each successive pitch distinctly. At last try the 
scale up and down, beginning on an easy pitch, striving 
to let the upper tones be as sweet and natural and 
easy as the lower tones. 

Then try the vowel ‘‘ah.” Then combine o-ah-c-ah 
again and again. Then try “aw,” then ‘ 00,” and 
‘‘ee,” and short “i,” varying the combinations. The 
singer will find that practice on such contrasted vowel 
tones as “ah” and “ee” in rapid succession will be 
especially helpful. Always think before singing and 
after singing each little exercise. 

Then work on the dipthongal sounds; for example, 
eh—ee, making long a, and ah—ee, making long i. 
Always prolong the broader vowel sound and cut short 
the narrower one. Thus the word “rise” should be 
sung as rah—eese, and not rahee—se, as it is so 
frequently done. The broad vowels are more beautiful 
and sonorous than the narrow ones. 

Next, each consonant must receive proper treatment. 
The semi-vowels and the consonants must be tuned to 
the proper pitch. “B” can be tuned just as surely as 
any vowel, yet how generally are the consonants, like 
b, d, and g, and even the semi-vowels, 1, m, n, and r, 
pitched several tones below the vowel’s pitch! Experi- 
ment with this line, ‘Believe in me, and do good,” 
chanting the words very slowly on a single tone. Every 
consonant in this sentence should be sounded distinctly 
on the pitch. The surds are to be clearly enunciated, 
but not prolonged, because they are noises and not 
tones.* And now in our training we have passed from 
vocal chords to tongue, teeth, and lips. 

Exercises for producing resonance in the chambers 
of the head are important. The head should resound 
like the sounding-board of a piano with each tone ; then 
the effort required to make the voice heard is greatly 
lessened. Words ending in ng aud nd are especially 
good for the cultivation of resonance. A nasal quality 
of tone should be guarded against. Furthermore, the 
mouth must be opened if the singer expects to make 
himself heard, A good rule is that ‘‘on no vowel sound 
should the teeth be held so near as to prevent the 
passing of a finger easily between the upper and the 
lower teeth.” The lips must be even farther apart 
than the teeth. 

Finally, the singer must constantly strive to throw 
the tone forward and out, away from himself. He 
should sing to the most distant person in the room. 
This does not mean that he must sing loudly. Even 
the softest tone should be distinctly heard by every one 
in the room. If posture and breath and resonance and 


enunciation and the position of the tone are right, it 
In addition to the practice outlined 


will be so heard. 








above, phrases, lines, and stanzas must be carefully 
studied. The ideal to be aimed at is that every word 
be understood without effort on the part of the 
listener, and yet the tone be round, sweet, and even in 
quality.— Musical Visitor. 








MWendelssohn’s Songs THithout 
Cdords. 


STRANGE to say, these Songs Without Words did not 
take at once with the public, but after they became 
known the taste for them spread rapidly, and now they 
are closely associated everywhere with his name, even 
to the detriment of Mendelssohn’s larger works, and 
may be justly called ‘household notes.” The name, 
in some respects a paradox (since, properly speaking, 
no song can exist without words—the words being the 
reason of the song’s existence), is virtually Mendels- 
sohn’s invention; yet we find similar contents—one 
short movement appearing as regards form and esthetic 
intention to be an imitation of the song—in Beethoven's 
Bagatelles, in Field’s Nocturnes, etc. Mendelssohn 
has had many imitators, but to this very day none suc- 
ceeded as he did in combining perfect form with 
genuine sentiment in this class of composition, and 
there is no better illustration than these Songs Without 
Words of the composer’s sunny disposition, which re- 
mained with him until a comparatively short time 
before his death. 

Small as these songs are, nearly all of them contain an 
introduction and intermezzo, a cadenza or an episode, 
extended periods, coda or stretto, giving a careful stu- 
dent a splendid opportunity for analysis. 

The first book of these Songs Without Words was 
issued in 1832 in London, under the title of ‘‘ Original 
Melodies for the Piano,” but shortly after the German 
name, under which they were printed concurrently in 
Berlin, as ‘‘Sechs Lieder Ohne Worte,” etc., became 
current in England, and was added to the English title- 
page. Vincent Novello was the English publisher, and 
the composer was to receive a royalty on each copy 
sold. Upon his arrival in London, in April, 1833, 
Mendelssohn wrote to Moscheles as follows: “ This 
morning I again forgot to mention, my dear Moscheles, 
what I have often intended asking, and have as often 
forgotten—how matters stand in reference to that 
publication of mine, and whether there has been any 
practical result. I have an appointment with V. 
Novello to-morrow morning, and if he has only six- 
pence to give me as my share, I would rather not 
broach the subject. So please leave word at my house 
whether you think I ought to mention the matter, or 
whether I had better rest in eternal oblivion. I return 
home to-morrow at eleven o’clock to know which way 
you decide ; the saying is, ‘ Merit has its Crown,’ so I 
scarcely expect I shall get as much as half-a-crown.” 
The practical outcome, however, was that up to June, 
1833, only 48 copies had been sold, while as late as 
1836 only 114! 

Out of these fifty Songs Without Words, six books, 
each containing six numbers, were published during 
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Mendelssohn’s lifetime, and their Opus numbers are 
19, 30, 38, 53, 62 and 67 respectively ; two more books 
(Op. 85 and 102) and two songs, one an Album Leaf, 
Op. 117, the other a Boat Song (Gondellied) appeared 
after his death. The songs to which Mendelssohn 
gave titles are the 6th (Book I., No. 6), which he called 
Venetianisches Gondellied, the 12th (Book IL., No. 5) 
also Venetianisches Gondellied, the 29th (Book V., No. 
5) another Venetianisches Gondellied, and the Soth, 
called Gondellied; then the 18th (Book III., No. 6) 
Duetto, the 23rd (Book IV., No. 5) Volkslied, the 30th 
(Book V., No. 6) Friihlingslied, and the 49th, Album- 


blatt, and these names in their English translation are | 
of melodic rhythms ; then the varying degrees of force, 


placed at the head of their respective numbers. Having 
been asked by a correspondent the meaning of some 
of the ‘Lieder Ohne Worte” to which he had given 
no titles, Mendelssohn gave the following reply, which 
I quote in its entirety, on account of its great import- 
ance: ‘“ There is much talk about music, and yet so 
little really said. For my part, I believe that words do 
not suffice for such a purpose ; and if I found that they 
did suffice, then I certainly would compose no more 
music. People often complain that music is so 
ambiguous, that what they are to think about it always 
seems so doubtful, whereas every one understands 
words, With me it is exactly the reverse, not merely 
with regard to entire sentences, but also to individual 
words ; these, too, seem to me so ambiguous, so vague, 
so unintelligible when compared with genuine music, 
which fills the soul with a thousand things better than 
words. What any music I love expresses to me is not 
thought too zdefinite to put into words, but, on the 
contrary, too definite. I find in all attempts to put such 
thoughts into words, something commendable, but there 
is yet something unsatisfactory in them all; and so it 
is with yours. This, however, is not your fault, but 
that of the words, which do not enable you to do better. 
If you asked me what my idea was, I say just the song 
as it stands; andif I had in my mind a definite term 
or terms with regard to one or more of these songs, I 
should not like to disclose them to any one, because 
the words of one person assume a totally different 
meaning in the mind of another person—because the 
music of the song alone can awake the same ideas and 
the same feelings in one mind as in another—a feeling 
which is not, however, expressed by the same words, 
Resignation, melancholy, the praise of God, a hunting 
song—one person does not form the same conception 
from these that another does. Resignation is to the 
one what melancholy is to the. other; the third can 
form no lively idea of either. To any man who is by 
nature a keen sportsman, a hunting song and the praise 
of God would come pretty much to the same thing ; 
and to such a one the sound of the hunting horn would 
really and truly be the praise of God, whereas we hear 
nothing in it but a mere hunting song, and if we were 
to discuss it ever so often with him we should get no 
farther. Words have many meanings, but music we 
can all understand correctly. Will you allow this to 
serve as an answer to your question? At all events it 
is the only one I can give, although these, too, are no- 
thing after all but ambiguous words. 

It must be well understood that Heller, in bestowing 








names on the other Songs Without Words (names 
which are given in the notes to their respective num- 
bers), did not intend to limit their meaning to the exact 
definition but merely to suggest to the listener what the 
music implied to his mind. 

As regards their study: careful consideration should 
be given to the melody or song, which must be kept 
distinct from the accompaniment, nor must the player 
resort to the exagg~rated style classified by some under 
the name of virtuosity, but eschew coarseness while 
using energy, and be tender without growing senti- 
mental, Observance of accents should not te over- 
looked, for the shifting of them heightens the piquancy 


the degato and legatissimo, staccato and half-staccato, 
niust also be well understood and practised. 

The use of the pedal, which is an art in itself, should 
be judiciously observed, and should begin with a proper 
adjustment of it before a student begins to use it, so 
that in placing the foot over the pedal, the slightest 
pressure of the foot on the pedal will produce the 
desired effect, without resorting to acontinuous pound- 
ing of the pedal, as is more often the rule rather than 
the exception. The foot should promptly release its 
pressure from the pedal at the * mark. 

Mendelssohn’s signs for graces (grupetti, mordente, 
etc.) are few and simple, and so plainly given that they 
cannot be easily misunderstood; all the grupetti and 
graces were played by Mendelssohn invariably in 
advance of the principal note, while the acciaccatura 
falls always on the beat, displacing the note before 
which it stands for a smallest particle of its value. 

These are the traditions of Mendelssohn’s style as 
exposed such eminent men as Hiller, Rubinstein, and 
von Bulow. 

A loose wrist, ability to stretch the open fingers and 
a smooth playing of the major and minor (harmonic) 
scales will prepare the hand for a singing touch, while 
intelligent students will profit by hearing their teacher's 
interpretation of these fascinating Songs Without 
Words.—Zhe Musician. 








bow the Mrganist beat the french. 


“THE peace of God which passeth understanding 

Boom! boom ! 

The parson stopped suddenly ; the kneeling congre- 
»gation started; some sprang to their feet; a few 
women screamed : the clatter of feet was heard, and 
when the door was flung open, a man rushed in, hat- 
less and unkempt. 

“ Kneel down, John Drake!” 

At the resonant voice of the parson, the incomer 
dropped instantly to his knees. Then in clear, calm 
tones the parson went on with the benediction, and not 
a sound broke the solemnity. Quickly then leaving the 
chancel, the parson went to his vestry, andin a moment 
returned, divested of his surplice, and wearing a light 
short coat of black alpaca. The congregation mean- 
while had scarcely stirred, though hearts were beat- 
ing high, and some cheeks had paled. Standing 
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the raised step by the aii desk, the stalwart 
parson cast his keen eye through the church. A 
fine specimen of an Englishman he was, tall, broad, 
straight, fine of feature, ruddy of hue, with close- 
curling black hair. A moment’s breathless suspense ; 
then the strong crisp voice was heard. 


“John Drake, come here; and you, Silas Gil- | 
you too, Gabriel | 


bert ; Tom Hawkins; 
Venn.” 


The men addressed rose in their places and walked 


and you, 


rapidly up the aisle; all tall, strong seafaring men, | 


lithe and sinewy. 

‘ John Drake, was that a French gun at last ?” 

“Yes, pa’son ; a frigate lies off the point ; 
her gun.” 

“Then we must give a good account of them, my 
men.” 

Addressing the congregation, the parson bade them 
hasten to their homes, the men to collect what arms 
they could, and muster at the church door, the women 
to help the men, and provide food for them, and 
even to make ready linen and what else might be 
needed to dress wounds. Then turning to the four 
men who stood by him, he bade them follow him 
into the vestry. 

It was the year 1798, and the people of our south 
coast lived in hourly expectation of a French land- 
ing. At every port a keen look-out was kept up 
night and day; the militia were under arms, and 
beacons were kept at many points in readiness to 
fire the instant an alarm was raised. But the people 
of the little coast village of Beemouth had dwelt in per- 
fect security, not imagining that their insignificant 
place could ever be the mark of an invasion by the 
hated French, On this August evening, however, John 
Drake, a hardy master-fisher, had been looking out 
over the sea through his glass while most of the 
villagers were in church, He had sighted a strange 
sail, approaching ever nearer to the shore, and flying 
no flag. Unsuspicious at first, he had just made up 
his mind to warn the village when two shots from 
the frigate’s bows removed all doubt, and Drake had 
rushed instantly to the church. 

In the vestry the parson without a moment’s hesita- 
tion gave the four ‘fishers instructions, 

“We must be prepared for the worst, my men,” said 
he. ‘The Frenchmen may wish merely to frighten 
us, or they may mean to land. We must be ready to 
drive them back. You, Gilbert, being at home on the 
back of a horse, you ride off to Plymouth for the 
soldiers ; ride hard, and you'll be there in three hours 
Venn, you scurry up the downs and set light to the 
beacon. The sun will set in half an hour, and the glare 
will bring us aid. I depend on you, Hawkins, to get 
together all the weapons you can ; pikes, cutlasses, 
marlinspikes, anything and everything. And, Drake, 
you and I will put our heads together and plan our 
defence.” 


twas 


Gilbert, Venn, and Hawkins had already hurried off 
on their errands. 

“Now, Drake,” said the parson, ‘at what point do 
you expect the attack ?” 

‘Right here, sir, between the cliffs. 


There’s no 
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aie spot where rae can nt ‘They Il be here in 
half an hour, if they mean to come.’ 

“Then we must hurry. Can we make any use of 
Long Tom?” 

Long Tom was an old cannon that had stood rusting 


| for many a year onthe green in front of the church. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





“I’m afraid not, sir. We have no balls for him.” 
‘‘Come along with me, then, and we'll get our men 


| in order to fight.” 


When they left the church they came upon the 
whole adult male population of the village assembled 
on the green, They were twenty all told, the majority 
fishers, one or two farm hands. Even old Gaffer 
Oke was there, the oldest man in the village, a 
patriarch of eighty-six, toothless, and weak in 
the knees, but shouldering an old-fashioned bill in 
defence of the country. There, too, was James Lee, 
schoolmaster and organist, a short sturdy fellow of 
forty. In a few mioutes the eager parson had ex- 
plained to him what his plans were. Half of them 
were to post themselves on the western cliffs and 
shoot down the enemy as they filed up the gap 
between. The remainder were to stay at the head 
of the gap, prepared to maintain a vigorous resistance 
with gun, sword, and pike until reinforcements came. 
It would be eight hours at the earliest before soldiers 
could arrive from Plymouth, and though he put ona 
bold face, the parson was at heart anxious as to the 
issue of the combat. Besides, John Drake had pri- 
vately informed him that there was little ammunition 
available. ‘Plenty of powder, sir,” he said, ‘but a 
main scarceness of bullets,” 

The men went off to their appointed places, and the 
parson, re-entering the church, ascended the tower, 
and looked out over the sea. The frigate had ap- 
proached within a few hundred yards, and he could 
distinctly see the Frenchmen preparing to lower their 
boats. A few minutes later three boats had been 
lowered and filled with men, and a shot came from the 
vessel, as though to announce the nature of their 
errand. Hurrying down again, the parson joined the 
men at the head of the gap, and took up a fire-lock, 
having a large broad-sword in readiness also. 

Half an hour passed in quietness, Then a. boy 
came running down from the cliffs to announce that 
the boats had grounded on the beach, and that at least 
forty armed men were coming. 

“ Run back, my lad,” said the parson, “ and tell them 
to keep cool, and take good aim.” 

It was half a mile from the beach to the head of the 
gap, and in the gathering twilight nothing could be 
seen of the enemy. The beacon was blazing on the 
cliff. Presently a musket shot was heard, then another, 
then a volley; and a cheer came down from the 
heights. The parson and his little band of ten sent 
back a ringing cheer in answer; and then for a time 
there was silence. The Frenchmen appeared to be 
taken by surprise at the strength of the defence, and 
the loud cheers from different quarters gave them 
pause. But after a few minutes shots were heard 
again, and answering shots from below, and the boy 
came ruoning down to say that the Frenchmen were 
slowly marching up the gap in three parties, Shot after 
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WET, 
shot was now heard, mingled with cheers, and soon 
another message came from the cliffs announcing that 
a halt had been called, and that the enemy were de- 
liberating on what to do. Four of them had fallen, 
while of the defenders in their elevated position not 
one had been hurt. 

But a moment later the schoolmaster himself, who 
had been one of the cliff-party, came hastily to the 
parson. 

“ All our bullets are well-nigh gone, sir, and we can’t 
hold out more than a quarter of an hour longer.” 

“ That’s bad news,” said the parson. ‘ We have but 
few here, but you must take them. They will be of 
far more use on the cliff than here. Cannot we find 
some more somewhere in the village ? ” 

“There are none at all, Drake says. Stay, 1 have 
it. Send all you have up by a lad, sir. I'll get some.” 
And without another word, James Gray disappeared 
in the darkness. 

Some ten minutes later, the Frenchmen renewed the 
onset. They had inferred from the absence of attack 
that the defenders were few, and now trusted to their 
superior numbers to escape the scanty fire from the 
cliff. The defenders on the cliff fired as rapidly as they 
could, but the parson ere long knew by the increasing 
sounds that the enemy had come higher up the gap, 
and would soon be upon them. 

“Now, my men, I have sent away all our bullets, ex- 
cept enough for three shots each: If the Frenchmen 
escape those, we must take to our swords and pikes, 
and trust to God and our right arms.” 

He had scarcely spoken when a shot came whistling 
past, and several dark figures are dimly seen rushing 
onwards. 

‘‘ Now, men, fire!” 

At the word, ten muskets flashed, and the invaders’ 
rush was stayed. But others were pressing behind. 
Again they were met by a volley, and some fell, but 
the remainder hurried their pace and pressed on. The 
third shot was spent, and the invaders recoiled, while 
down from the cliff the other party came, all their 
ammunition gone, to aid their companions in a hand- 
to-hand struggle. The issue could hardly be doubtful, 
for the attackers had only to fire shot after shot at the 
scanty band, who were bound to fall. The parson’s 
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. heart sank within him. 


It was now three-quarters of an hour since the 
schoolmaster had rushed off so suddenly. Through 
the gloom the Frenchman could be dimly seen forming 
for an attack; their muskets had already flashed forth 
and dealt death to two fishers, when the schoolmaster 
came up all breathless. ‘Here are shots enough for 
all,” he cried, hastily distributing his fresh supply. The 
new bullets were of all shapes and sizes, but they were 
easily rammed into the roomy muzzles, and with 
renewed spirit the defenders poured their shot into the 
opposing mass. Now that the force at the head of the 
gap was doubled, the Frenchman believed that rein- - 
forcements had arrived, and after one or two despair- 
ing efforts they turned and fled. The parson instantly 
ordered a pursuit, and before they could reach their 
boats, the surviving Frenchmen were in the hands of 
the fishers. By the parson’s orders they were bound 
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and laid in the schoolroom, there to wait removal by 
the soldiers next day. 

“Well, Gray, you are the hero of the engagement,” 
said the parson, turning to the schoolmaster-organist. 
“Where did you get the fresh bullets from ?” 

“To tell the truth, sir, | went into the church, and 
climbed into the organ, and pulled out two of the 
largest pipes, and I took them to the parsonage, where 
I knew there’d be the best fire, and I melted them 
down, and your daughter and myself dropped the 
molten metal into cold water, and so made the shot. 
Your daughters are making them yet, I'll be bound.” 





Monconformist Church Mrgans. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CROSBY, Near 


LIVERPOOL, 
Built by Messrs, Norman and Beard, Limited. 
Great Organ. CC to A. 58 Notes. 
1. Contra Gamba 16 feet. 
2. Open Diapason 8 
3. Violoncello .. 8 in 
4. Claribel Flute 8 
5. Salicional S us 
6. Principal | 
7. Harmonic Flute Y oe 
8. Fifteenth - 2» 
g. Corno di Bassetto .. 8 
10, Tromba 8 » 
Swell Organ. CCto A. 58 Notes. 
11, Bourdon... oH eo me 265, AOw os 
12. Open Diapason... a he nk AIMEE ke 
13. Lieblich Gedacht .. a aa vets Ait i 
14, Echo Gamba ” Mp A een: ae 
15. Voix Celeste, TC .. dé ba tie eee 
16, Lieblich Flute ” re ty ly a 
17. Principal .. ry “ a oo0/, A an 
18. Mixture a Mt ra .. 3 ranks 
19. Horn a re: é. id ee: @ feet. 
20. Oboe.. ie Ky 4 a OM oat 
21. Vox Humana ws os a aie Rap 
22. Tremulant . ne on ed 
Pedal Organ. CCCtoF. 30 Notes. 
23. Open Diapason... * isd ae HES 
24. Contra Gamba (borrrowed from Great).. 16 ,, 
25. Bourdon... xs «1 a Cie. abe 
26. Bass Flute .. a 33 ss we TO 
27. Violoncello .. ' a Bl ee OP, 
28. Ophicleide .. ns “A <s o. 16 » 


Couplers, 
29. Swell to Great. 
30. Swell to Pedal. 
31. Great to Pedal. 
32. Swell Octave. 
f 33. Swell Sub-Octave. 


Accessories. 
3 Composition Pedals to Great Organ. 
3 " »» to Swell Orgar. 
I ” » . Great to Pedal. 


Norman and Beard’s Patent Pneumatic Action is 
pa ore throughout. 
everal stops have yet to be inserted. 
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ST.. NICHOLAS CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
IPSWICH. 


Built by Messrs. Conacher and Co., Huddersfield. 
Great Organ. 


Feet. Pipes. 
1 Open Diapason.. ae ‘metal, 3 58 
2 Stopped Diapason... sen OOd 12 58 
3 Dulciana.. ye oe »» metal 6 58 
4 Principal we Ae .. metal 4 58 
5 Lieblich Flute .. os .»,  wWeoa ”'°4 58 
6 Fifteenth .. Spotted metal 2 58 
7 Clarionet, TenorC  .. spotted metal 8 45 

Swell Organ. 
1 Lieblich Bourdon wood tone 16 58 | 
2 Open Diapason. . Bp .. metal 8 58 
3 Rohr Flote spotted metal and wood 8 58 
4 Keraulophon .. spotted metal 8 46 
5 Voix Celestes .. spotted metal 8 46 
6 Gemshorn = ie .. metal 4 58 
7 Mixture (3 ranks) .. spotted metal 174 
8 Oboe... ee .. spotted metal 8 56 
g Horn... ‘i .. Spotted metal 8 58 
Pedal Organ. 

1 Open Diapason. . € .. wood 16 Oo 
2 Bourdon.. : wood tone 16 30 


Couplers. 


1 Swell to Great. 2 Swell to Pedal. 
3 Great to Pedal. 


There are three Composition Pedals to Great and 
Pedal Organs, and three Composition Pedals to Swell. 
The case is of pitch pine, varnished, and the front 
pipes are decorated in gold and colours. There is 


Tracker Action to Manuals, and Tubular Pneumatic | 
Action to Pedal Organ. The key fittings are of | 


polished walnut. 


Echoes from the Churches. 





(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 18th of 
the month.) 





METROPOLITAN. 


Forest HiLL.—A new organ built by Messrs. Henry 
Speechly and Son, of Dalston, in the Wesleyan Church, 
was opened by Mr, Fountain Meen on the 15th ult. by 
a recital. The programme included compositions by 
Smart, Mendelssohn, Merkel, Guilmant, Bach, Wol- 
stenholme, Silas, Lemmens. Miss Jose Dubois was 
the violinist, and Mr. Stanley Ince the vocalist. 


O_p Kent RoaD.—A new organ was opened on the 
8th ult. in Maze Pond Chapel, by Mr. Fountain Meen, 
who gave a very interesting recital, Solos were well 
=— by Miss Bessie Spells and Mr. W, Seemer 

etts. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BESSES, NEAR MANCHESTER.—The annual harvest 
festival was held in the Congregational church on Sun- 
day the 18th ult., the preacher morning and evening 
being the Rev. J. H. Partridge, of Charlesworth. In 
the afternoon an address was given by Mr. J. H. Rag- 
dale, of Whitefield. The church was tastefully 
decorated for the occasion. Special hymns, etc., were 
sung, and the choir, under the direction of Mr, Leaver, 
the organist and choirmaster, gave the following 
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selection of music. Morning.—Introit, ‘“ Lord of all 
power and might ” (Minshall);- Anthem, ‘‘O Lord, how 
manifold are Thy works” (Barnby); Offertory sen- 
tences (Martin). Afternoon,—Initroit, “ It is ever meet ” 
(Arr. by Samuel Smith); Anthem, ‘Sing unto God 
with the voice of thanksgiving” (Edwyn Clare); Offer- 
tory sentences (Edmund Rogers), Evening.—Introit, 
“Therefore with angels and archangels ” (Wm. Small- 
wood); Anthem, ‘Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem” 
(J. H. Maunder); General Thanksgiving (Dr. John 
Naylor) ; Vesper, ‘‘ Humbly on our knees ” (W. H. Max- 
field). 

BROMLEY, Kent.—Successful Harvest Festival ser- 
vices were held in the Baptist Chapel on September 
18th, the pulpit being occupied by the Rev. Robert 
Silvey, A.T.S. At the close of the evening service 
the choir gave an admirable service of music for forty- 
five minutes. The programme included two of the 
anthems used at this year’s N.C.U. Festival ; Maunder’s 
“Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem,” etc, The singing of 
the choir was exceedingly good and gave great pleasure 
to one of the largest congregations which has been 
seen at the church. Solos were rendered by Miss G, 
Shallard and Mr. Bert Pearce, and Miss Daisy Collins 
joined the latter in the duet, ‘Love Divine,’ The 
whole of the music was carried out under the direction 
of the choirmaster, Mr. Bert Pearce.—The annual 
picnic took place on September 24th, when the choir 
was accompanied by the pastor and several officers of 
the church to Knockholt Beeches. It is pleasing to 
note that the expenses of this trip were mostly paid 
by subscriptions from the Pastor and Officers. 


FELIXSTOWE.—An organ recital was given by Miss 
Fox at St. John Baptist Church, on the 13th ult. 
Several solos were played on the organ by Miss Fox 
in a skilful manner. Anthems rendered by the choir 
showed careful training and strict attention to time. 
The tenor vocalist, Mr. W. R. Maxwell, R.A.M., con- 
tributed several solos, the principal of which was the 


| recitative and aria from Haydn’s Creation, ‘‘ And God 
_ created man,” which was given with power and expres- 


sion. A collection on behalf of the choir fund resulted 
in a satisfactory amount being contributed. 


HoRSFORTH, NEAR LEEDS.—The wedding took place 
on Monday, September 12th, at the Free Methodist 
Church (Providence Chapel), of Mr. J. W. Grimshaw 
and Miss Sarah Whitham, both members of the choir 
of that place. The choir was in attendance and as- 
sisted in the singing of the hymns “The voice that 


| breathed o’er Eden,” “Crown with Thy Benediction” 
| and “Love divine, all love excelling.” The organ 





music included “ Pilgrim’s song” (Batiste), Bridal 
Chorus “ Lohengrin” (Wagner), “ Intermezzo” (Mac- 
beth), and Wedding March (Mendelssohn). The 
church was crowded, many being unable to find seats. 
The Harvest Thanksgiving Services at the above 
church took place on Sunday, September 18th, the 
preacher, morning and evening, being the Rev. J. 
Stephens, of Burley Lawn, Leeds. At the afternoon 
service some disappointment was occasioned by the 
nonearrival of the Rev. Stuart Douglas, the newly- 
appointed Baptist minister of Horsforth, who was to 
to have delivered an address. Mr. Walker, however, 
expressed the feelings of some in the congregation 
when he terminated the musical programme by singing 
“It is enough” (Mendelssohn), The music during the 
day included “Incline Thine ear” (Himmel), ‘The 
eyes of all” (Gaul), “ Sing to the Lord with gladness,” 
Gloria, from First Mass (Haydn), “O come let us 
worship” (Mendelssohn) to open evening service ; 
“ Ye shall dwell in the land” (Staiuer), and the solos 
Calvary” (Rodney), ‘It is enough,” Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Elijah,” “Thus saith the Lord,” “But who may 
abide,” Handel’s “ Messiah,” by Mr. Walker, whose 
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assistance on this occasion was much appreciated. | 
The organ voluntaries included ‘Short Prelude in C’ | 
(Bach), “Traumerei” (Schumann), ‘‘ Theme in A” 
(Hird), ‘‘ Allegro” from second organ sonata (Men- 
delssohn), and two of Haydn’s songs during the offer- 
tories. Mr. F. S. Farrar was the choirmaster, and Mr. 
P. A. Scholes the organist. The church was tastefully 
decorated with flowers and fruit. Preaching in the 
evening from the text ‘‘ Every good and every perfect | 
gift cometh from above,” the Rev. j. Stephens spoke of 
God’s gift of music as one of the blessings for which 
all should be thankful. The singing of the choir that 
evening had, he said, raised in him emotions that had 
stirred him deeply.——A very successful meeting of a 
social nature was held on the Monday evening, and 
presided over by J. Parkin, Esq., J.P. Part singing by 
the choir, and solos by Mr. W. Thompson and Miss 
Nellie Parkin, with a violin solo by Mrs. J. Lockwood, 
lent attractiveness to the proceedings. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—On Tuesday evening, September 
13th, a large united meeting was held in the Queen 
Street Wesleyan Chapel, under the auspices of the 
Huddersfield and District Wesleyan Methodist Coun- 
cil, for the purpose of welcoming the newly-appointed 
ministers to the various circuits. The large historic 
sanctuary was well filled, and the singing was led by a 
large choir representing the various churches in the 
five circuits in the council area, conducted by Mr. 
W. Johnson, choirmaster of Queen Street Chapel. Mr. 
L. Beaumont, organist of the same place, presided at 
the organ. The choruses, “ Lift up your heads,” and 
the “ Hallelujah” from the Wesszah received a magnifi- 
cent rendering. After the opening prayer, the Lord’s 
Prayer was beautifully chanted by the choir and con- 
gregation to Tallis in F. The singing of the hymns was 
a grand specimen of Congregational psalmody. 


IpswicH.—An excellent toned organ erected in St. 
Nicholas Congregational Church was opened by Mr, 
E. Minshall on the 14th ult. There was a dedicatory 
service in the afternoon, in which various ministers, 
including the pastor, the Rev. J. Saunders, took part. | 
A recital followed. Miss Broome sang “Light in 
Darkness ” in good style. The church was very full at 
the evening meeting, when the Rev. Alfred Rowland, 
LL.B., B.A., gave a most appropriate address on the 
Service of Praise. Mr. Minshall gave a second recital, 
during which Mr. King Smith gave a capital rendering 
of ‘The Good Shepherd.” The choir during the day 
sang several anthems with much precision under the 
direction of Mr. Vince, the choirmaster. Mr. F. Pipe, 
the organist of the church, accompanied throughout 
with good taste. The church has been renovated, the 
total cost being nearly £600, most part of which has | 
been raised. 


Lreeps.—The choir gave a performance of Stainer’s 
Daughter of Jairus in the Woodhouse Moor Wesleyan 
Church on Sunday afternoon, September 4th, the 
principals being Mrs. Ashworth, Mr. A. Taylor, and 
Mr. F. Fleming. Mr. H. Horsfall, the organist and 
choirmaster of the church, presided at the organ. The 
performance was in every way most satisfactory. The 
anthems, morning and evening, were “The King of 
Love my shepherd is” (Shelley), and “ Hark! hark! 
my soul” (Shelley). The preacher being the new 
minister, Rev. J. C. Sowerbutts, 


LEICESTER.—A new organ, costing £300, has been 
erected in Carley Street Baptist Church, and was © 
opened by Mr. Craven, 


SUNNINGDALE.—The new organ recently erected in 
the Congregational Church by Messrs. Samuel and 
Twyford, of Dalston, was dedicated on Wednesday, 
September 7th, when a special sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Lawson Forster, M.A., LL.B. The 








choir rendered two anthems, Mr. Charles W. Searle, 
the organist of the church, presiding at the instrument. 
On the following Sunday, two sermons were preached 
by the Rev. Heber Rosier, of London ; and in the after- 
noon an organ recital was given by Mr. Herbert 
Parker (organist of St. Barnabas Church, London, 
N. W.). Miss Nellie Loaring rendered several solos 
in fine style. The organ, although somewhat small, is 
well arranged, and is very telling in its effect. The 
specification is as follows: Swell organ, open diapason, 
stop diapason, gamba. principal cornopean; great 
organ—open diapason, stop diapason, claribella, dulci- 
ana, principal fifteenth; pedal organ—bourdon, 
couplers, swell to great, great to pedals, swell super 
octave. 


York.—A new organ is to be put in Victoria Bar 
Primitive Methodist Chapel. 


COLONIAL. 


WELLINGTON (NEW ZEALAND).—A most enjoyable 
organ recital was given by Mr. Maughan Barnett in 
St. John’s Presbyterian Church on July 28th, He 
played the following programme in his usual splendid 
style: Festive March (H. Smart), Priére (L. Boell- 
mann), Air and Chorus, “ Great Dagon hath subdued our 
foe,” Samson (Handel), ‘In Paradisum” (T. Dubois), 
Berceuse (Maughan Barnett), Sonata No. III, (Mendels- 
sohn), Romance (Wagner), Introduction Act IIL, 
Lohengrin (Wagner), Andante Cantabile (L. Wely), 
Offertoire in F (L. Wely). On Tuesday, July 12th, Mr. 
Purcell Webb gave an admirable lecture on ‘‘ Handel” 
in the ‘ Terrace’ Congregational Church. Musical 
illustrations were supplied by Mr. W. A. Reid, A.M., 
T.C.L,—a former organist of this church—who played 
with great effect the following pieces, selected from 
the great master’s works, on the fine two-manual 
organ: Overture to the Occasional Oratorio, Concerto 
in F; Pastoral Symphony and Hallelujah Chorus— 
Messiah; **The Horse and His Rider,” ‘Oh had I 
Jubal’s lyre,” March from Scifio, Dead March in Saw/— 
in memory of Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone—Largo from 
Xerxes; ‘Fixed in His Everlasting Seat,”—Samson ; 
Fanfare from the Water Music.” 


Mew ABusic. 


Neptune. A Nautical Cantata written by Rev. P. 
W. Darnton, B.A. Music by Charles Darnton. Bay- 
ley and Ferguson, 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. Is. 6d. 
—tThis is a very pleasing work, abounding in pretty 
melodies and good effects, yet quite within the 
capabilities of an average school choir. Five characters 
are introduced, viz., Neptune, the Skipper, the Boat- 
swain, the Lighthouse-Keeper, a Sailor Boy. Two of 
the most effective numbers are ‘A Storm at Sea” and 
“ The Sailor Boy’s Prayer,” the latter being a solo with 
chorus, To those wanting a telling but moderately 
easy cantata, we can with confidence recommend Mr. 
Darnton’s latest work. 


The Voice of Praise, for Sunday School and Home, 
(Sunday School Union, 57, Ludgate Hill.)—This is a 
revised and improved edition of this work, and the 
editorial pen having been placed in the hands of Mr. 
Charles Darnton, it will be known that the selections 
are wise. The book is popular and thoroughly useful, 
and therefore ought to have a large sale amongst 
Sunday-schools. 


Joyful Melodies. Compiled by Newton Jones. 
(Sunday School Union.)—Contains some standard 
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tunes and others of a more popular character likely to 
be suitable for mission services. 


We have received the following from Novello and 
Co. :- 

Hiawatha's Wedding Feast. A Cantata. By 
S. Coleridge-Taylor, 1s. 6d.—A very effective work by 
this young composer, written for tenor solo, chorus, 
and orchestra. Choral societies looking for novelties 
for the winter will do well to study this. 


A Merry Christmas. By T. Facer.—This is one of 
Novello’s School Music Series, and a very popular 
number it is likely to be. 

Original Compositions for the Organ. No. 27% 
contains a “ Fantasie Overture,” by George Garrett.— 
It is stately in character, a movement in 6-8 time giving 
the needed relief. The Gavotte by Hamilton Clarke 
(No. 272) is very pleasing, ard though quite light of 
course, it is suitable for the organ. No. 273 con- 
tains two works, a “Melody” and a “ Minuet and a 
Trio,” both well written. 


Staccato Motes. 


Cotston HALL, which contained a fine Willis organ, 
has been destroyed by fire. 

Mr. T. J. HARPER, the famous trumpet player, died 
recently, in his eighty-second year. In years gone by 
he took part in all the great Festivals, 

Dr. OsmonD CarRR has taken over the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. Mr. Hamish McCunn has been 
appointed principal conductor, and Mr. Barton 
McGuckin is to have a prominent part in the manage- 
ment. 

Mr. NoRMAN NERUDA, son of Lady Hallé by her 
first marriage, has lost his life on the Alps. He was an 
artist of considerable ability. 

A MOVEMENT has been started to improve the brass 
band playing in the South of England. The “London 
and Home Counties’ Amateur Band Association” has 
been formed to promote contests which are so 
successful in the North of England. 

FINANCIALLY the recent Gloucester Festival was the 
most successtul held for a quarter of a century. The 
total receipts were £3,660, and the expenses £3,750. 
In 1895 the deficit was over £600. Most of the new 
works performed were favourably received. 


To Correspondents, 


W. F. T.—You will find the piece you want in the 
Organists Magazine of Voluntaries for May, 1896. 
_ J. L.—The Christmas Anthem, “ Break forth into 
joy,” which will be issued with the JoURNAL next 
month, will exactly suit you. 

YounG ORGANIST.—You will find Best's arrange- 
ments too difficult for you at present. 

CHOIRMASTER.— Yes, the tenors might take the part. 
It is well within their compass, 
_ Cnurch SECRETARY.—We are always glad to give 
information and any assistance in our power, We 
should advise you to have an open Diapason on the 
pedals. It is an expensive stop, but the organ needs it 
for a proper balance. A Clarionet—if good—is a very 
useful and attractive stop. 

B, R. C.—Your best plan is to advertise in the loc 
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papers, though we are not very sanguine of your getting 
an appointment at once in such a limited district. 

THE following are thanked for their communications : 
F. B, (Chester) ; W. W. S. (Hull); J. R. (Birmingham) ; 
E. T. (Derby); E. L. D. (Rugby); C. E. (Plymouth) ; 
D. J. (Aberdeen); E. E. (Harwich); W. A. (Keswick) ; 
P. R. T. (Leicester. ) 








Accidentais. 


MADAME PatTTI,—Madame Patti used to keep her 
“ Press notices,” but these after a while filled so many 
volumes that she discontinued collecting them. One cut- 
ting from a Chicago newspaper is as follows : “Madame 
Patti, the eminent vocalist and farewellist, will come 
to us for positively the last time next year. All who 
expect to die before the year after next will do well to 
hear the human nightingale on trip, for Patti never 
says good-bye twice in the same year, and to die with- 
out hearing her high 2,000 dollar note is to seek the 
hereafter in woeful ignorance of the heights to which a 
woman with good lungs, a castle in Wales, and who 
uses only one kind of soap, can soar when she tries.” 


Mrs. Y.: “My daughter is a promising young 
musician.” 

Mr. C.: ‘‘ Well, get her to promise that she won't 
sing any more,” 


Hosson: “I understand your daughter is taking 
preat pains with her singing ?” 

The Poor Father: “ ‘Taking’ is not the word; 
‘giving’ is more like it.” 

CLERGYMAN (showing a lady visitor around the 
church) : ‘ Now, madam, you have seen the organ, the 
font, and the nave, I should next like to conduct you. 
to the altar.’ 

Lady Visitor: ‘‘Oh, this is so sudden,” 


I VISITED a performance of trained dogs, one of 
which was supposed to playa tune on the piano. The 
dog took his seat, and commenced running its fore- 
paws along the keys, when Jo and behold, the strains 
of “ Home, Sweet Home” came from the instrument. 
When this had lasted a few minutes someone in the 
audience shouted ‘‘Rats!” and the dog (a terrier) 
jumped from his seat and began looking into every 
corner of the stage for the rats. Imagine my surprise 
to hear the piano keep on playing. I found out after- 
wards that it was worked by machinery, 


WE know something about the church musical com- 
mittee-man at home; but if we are to believe the 
Chicago Musical News, the Yankee committee-man can 
give points to his brother of the “old world.” Just 
listen to the following little tale :—-. 


The congregation were worshipping temporarily in 
another church while a new church and a new building 
were being got ready for them. The organ in the 
building temporarily occupied was an inferior instru- 
ment, but the parson desired the newly-appointed 
organist to begin his duties on it at once. 

The committee-man, who happened to be present 
when the matter was being discussed, was of a different 
opinion. 

“You will only prejudice yourself if you play here,” 
he said to the organist. ‘ You see this organ haint got 
no vox humane, and you can’t lead no congregation if 

aint got no vox humane.” 
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EUSTACE 


Organ Builder, 
361, Liverpool Road, LONDON, N. 


INGRAM, 


To the Admiralty. 


Gold Medal and Diploma of Honour, Highest possible Distinction, Edinburgh, 1890, 





COMPOSERS 


are invited to send to 
THE PUBLISHER, 
‘“*Nonconformist Musical Journal,” 
29, Paternoster Row, 
For ESTIMATES for Printing and 
Publishing their Works. 





HYMN TUNES ranged 0S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES, 


“Rockingham.” By J. P, ATTWATER. 

‘St. Alphege.” By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 

“Meleombe.” By BRUCE STEANE. 

* Austria.” By BRUCE STEANE. 

“ Bemerton.” By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 

’*Hollingside.” By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 

Hanover.” By JAMES LYON. 

** Adeste Fideles.” By ERNEST H, SMITH, F.R.CO. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 





“ Musica JouRNAL” ” OrFice, 29, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





PIANOS & ORGANS 


At Moderate Rates. 





Special Lines. 


PIANO. 
Iron Frame, Trichord throughout, Check Action, 
in Handsome Walnut Case, Half-top, Marquetry 
Panels, Cash £18 18s., or easy terms. 


ORGAN. 
Walnut Case, Mirror Top, Four Sets of Reeds, 10 
Stops, 2 Swells. Cash £12, or easy terms. 


The above are manufactured by a well-known London 
maker of 30 years’ standing, whose instruments are highly 
recommended by Sir John Stainer, Dr, Turpin, and other 
prominent musical authorities. 


Testimonials and Lists free on application. 
The Instruments may be inspected at the 


“ NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL Lenrvenge OFFICE, 
29, Paternoster Row, London, E 











The Oiganist’s Magazine of Votuntvies 


SERIES OF ORICINAL COMPOSITIONS: CHIEFLY FOR CHURCH USE. 
Edited by E. MINSHALL. 
Published on the First of every Alternate Month, Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 





WOLUME Ii. 


November, 1895, contains— 
Album Leaf, Artaur Berridge. 
Intermezzo. James Lyon. 
Finale Fugato, O. A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition.) 
January, 1896, contains— 
Andantino (Priere). James Lyon. 
Caprice, Walter Porter, F,.R.C.O. 
March, 1896, contains— 
Introductory Voluntary. Thos. Ely, Mus. Bac. 
“ Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
May, 1896, contains— 
Introduction and Allegro, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O, 
Nocturne. H. 5S. Irons. 
* July, 1896, contains— 
A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. 
Priere. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C,.O. 
Concluding Voluntary. James Lyon. 
September, 1896, contains 
Introduction, Variations and Finale on“ Hanover ” James Lyon, 
Communion. Bruce Steane 


rag racer 1897, contains— 


Adagio an “4 aS Oliver’ D. Buisham 


January, 1898, containe— 
{pratense Bruce Steane. 
Postiude in C Minor. C. Darnton. 
March, 1898, petals 


wing Be Rg Geoffrey C. EF. Ryley. 
Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O, 


Reverie. J. P. Attwater, 





WOLUME iw 





November, 1896, contains— 
Marche Nuptiale. Ernest W. Barnard. 
In Memoriam. James Lyon. 


January, 1897, contains— 
Andantino. Arthur Berridge. 
Communion, Thomas Greenhalgh. 


March, 1897, contains— 
March Pomposo, Arthur Berridge. 
Prayer, Bruce Steane. 


May, 1897, contains— 
Offertoire in C. Millward Hughes, 
Cradle Song. Bruce Steane. 


July, 1897, contains—; 
Andante, Kate C, Smith, 
Marche Jubilante, Bruce Steane. 


September, 1897, contains— 


“ Adeste Fideles,” with Variations, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.C. 
Cantilena. James Lyon, 


May, 1898, contains— 
Allegro Brillante. John P. Attwater. 
Abendiied. Millward Hughes. 

A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. 


July, 1898, contains— 


Trosessional March. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Andante in F, C. Darnton. 
Melodie. James Lyon. 


mber, 1898, contains 


Chanson Triste. A. J. C. Gidley. 


SINGLE OOPIES ONH SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NOT. 





PUBLISHING arene, 29, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C, 
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tunes and others of a more popular character likely to 
be suitable for mission services. 


We have received the following from Novello and 
Co, : 

Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast. A Cantata. By 
S. Coleridge-Taylor, 1s. 6d.—A very effective work by 
this young composer, written for tenor solo, chorus, 
and orchestra. Choral societies looking for novelties 
for the winter will do well to study this. 


A Merry Christmas. By T. Facer.—This is one of 
Novello’s School Music Series, and a very popular 
number it is likely to be. 


Original Compositions for the Organ, No. 271 
contains a “ Fantasie Overture,” by George Garrett.— 
It is stately in character, a movement in 6-8 time giving 
the needed relief. The Gavotte by Hamilton Clarke 
(No. 272) is very pleasing, ard though quite light of 
course, it is suitable for the organ. No. 273 con- 
tains two works, a “ Melody” and a “ Minuet and a 
Trio,” both well written. 


Staccato Motes. 


Cotston HALL, which contained a fine Willis organ, 
has been destroyed by fire. 

Mr. T. J. HARPER, the famous trumpet player, died 
recently, in his eighty-second year. In years gone by 
he took part in all the great Festivals, 

Dr. Osmonpd CarR has taken over the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. Mr. Hamish McCunn has been 
appointed principal conductor, and Mr. Barton 
McGuckin is to have a prominent part in the manage- 
ment. 

Mr. NorMAN NERUDA, son of Lady Hallé by her 
first marriage, has lost his life on the Alps. He was an 
artist of considerable ability. 

A MOVEMENT has been started to improve the brass 
band playing in the South of England. The “London 
and Home Counties’ Amateur Band Association” has 
been formed to promote contests which are so 
successful in the North of England. 

FINANCIALLY the recent Gloucester Festival was the 
most successtul held for a quarter of a century. The 
total receipts were £3,660, and the expenses £3,750. 
In 1895 the deficit was over £600. Most of the new 
works performed were favourably received. 


To Correspondents, 





W. F. T.—You will find the piece you want in the 
Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries for May, 1896. 

J. L.—The Christmas Anthem, “ Break forth into 
joy,” which will be issued with the JOURNAL next 
month, will exactly suit you. 

YOUNG ORGANIsT,—You will find Best’s arrange- 
ments too difficult for you at present. 

CHOIRMASTER.— Yes, the tenors might take the part. 
It is well within their compass, 

CHURCH SECRETARY.—We are always glad to give 
information and any assistance in our power. We 
should advise you to have an open Diapason on the 
pedals. It is an expensive stop, but the organ needs it 
for a proper balance. A Clarionet—if good—is a very 
useful and attractive stop. 

B, R. C.—Your best plan is to advertise in the loc 
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papers, though we are not very sanguine of your getting 
an appointment at once in such a limited district. 

THE following are thanked for their communications : 
F. B, (Chester) ; W. W. S. (Hull); J. R. (Birmingham) ; 
E. T. (Derby); E. L. D. (Rugby); C. E. (Plymouth) ; 
D, J. (Aberdeen); E. E. (Harwich); W. A. (Keswick) ; 
P. R. T. (Leicester. ) 





Accidentals. 





MADAME PatTtT1,—Madame Patti used to keep her 
‘Press notices,” but these after a while filled so many 
volumes that she discontinued collecting them. One cut- 
ting from a Chicago newspaper is as follows: “Madame 
Patti, the eminent vocalist and farewellist, will come 
to us for positively the last time next year. All who 
expect to die before the year after next will do well to 
hear the human nightingale on trip, for Patti never 
says good-bye twice in the same year, and to die with- 
out hearing her high 2,000 dollar note is to seek the 
hereafter in woeful ignorance of the heights to which a 
woman with good lungs, a castle in Wales, and who 
uses only one kind of soap, can soar when she tries.” 





Mrs. Y.: “My daughter is a promising young 
musician.” 

Mr. C.: ‘* Well, get her to promise that she won't 
sing any more.” 





Hoxsson: “I understand your daughter is taking 
great pains with her singing ?” 

The Poor Father: ‘“ ‘Taking’ is not the word; 
‘giving’ is more like it.” 

CLERGYMAN (showing a lady visitor around the 
church): ‘ Now, madam, you have seen the organ, the 
font, and the nave. 1 should next like to conduct you 
to the altar.” 

Lady Visitor: ‘‘Oh, this is so sudden,” 


I vISITED a performance of trained dogs, one of 
which was supposed to playatune on the piano. The 
dog took his seat, and commenced running its fore- 
paws along the keys, when Jo and behold, the strains 
of “ Home, Sweet Home” came from the instrument. 
When this had lasted a few minutes someone in the 
audience shouted ‘‘Rats!” and the dog (a terrier) 
jumped from his seat and began looking into every 
corner of the stage for the rats. Imagine my surprise 
to hear the piano keep on playing. 1 found out after- 
wards that it was worked by machinery, 





WE know something about the church musical com- 
mittee-man at home; but if we are to believe the 
Chicago Musical News, the Yankee committee-man can 
give points to his brother of the ‘old world.” Just 
listen to the following little tale :—-. 


The congregation were worshipping temporarily in 
another church while a new church and a new building 
were being got ready for them. The organ in the 
building temporarily occupied was an inferior instru- 
ment, but the parson desired the newly-appointed 
organist to begin his duties on it at once. 

The committee-man, who happened to be present 
when the matter was being discussed, was of a different 
opinion. 

“You will only prejudice yourself if you play here,” 
he said to the organist. ‘ You see this organ haint got 
no vox humane, and you can’t lead no congregation if 
~ got no vox humane.” 
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EUSTACE INGRAM, 


Organ Builder, othe Admiraly. 
861, Liverpool Road, LONDON, N. 


Gold Medal and Diploma of Honour, Highest possible Distinction, Edinburgh, 1890. 


COMPOSERS PIANOS & ORGANS 


are invited to send to 














THE PUBLISHER, At Moderate Rates. 
“Nonconformist Musical Journal,” . 
29, Paternoster Row, Special Lines. 
For ESTIMATES for Printing and PIANO. 


Publishing their Works. Iron Frame, Trichord throughout, Check Action, 


~—PAYAN TUNES rranged 08 ORGAN VOLUNTARIES, | “* “"Psneis!* casn'Z18'x8, or cay tems 








“Rockingham.” By J. P, ATTWATER. ORGAN. 
; “St. Alphege.” By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. | Walnut Case, Mirror Top, Four Sets of Reeds, 10 
; “Meleombe.” By BRUCE STEANE. Stops, 2 Swells. Cash £12, or easy terms. 

“ ” ~ TEANE. ee ee 

Sh ancanee ” aes ; The above are manufactured by a well-known London 

Bemerton.” By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. maker of 30 years’ standing, whose instruments are highly 
5 s*Hollingside.” By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. recommended by Sir John Stainer, Dr, Turpin, and other 
$ “ Hanover.” By JAMES LYON. ee —— rn 
t “ Adeste Fideles.” By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. Testimonials and Lists Sree on application. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, ‘The lnstrumtats may be ingested at the 
ST a RSP SATII “NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL rome ” OFFICE, 

" « Musica JouRNAL” ( OrFice, 29, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 29, Paternoster Row, London, E 





} The Onganist’s Magazine of Voluntaties. 


SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR CHURCH USE. 
Edited by E. MINSHALL. 
Published on the First of every Alternate Month, Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 








yf 
e WOLUME Iii. 
>. November, 1895, contains— November, 1896, contains— 
s Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. Marche Nuptiale, Ernest W. Barnard. 
t. Intermezzo, James Lyon. In Memoriam. James Lyon. 
e Finale Fugato. O. A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition.) iii: Cagths, eadeinnni: 
January, 1896, contains— : 
r) htieiiins Ciitant, Semen igen Andantino. Arthur Berridge. 
: Caprice. Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. Communion. Thomas Greenhalgh. 
| March, 1896, contains— March, 1897, containe— 
r Introductory Voluntary. Thos. Ely, Mus. Bac. March Pomposo, Arthur Berridge. 
“ Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. Prayer, Bruce Steane. 
May, 1896, contains— May, 1897, contains— 
a= Introduction and Allegro. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. Offertoire in C. Millward Hughes. 
1e Nocturne, H.5. Irons. Cradle Song. Bruce Steane. 
in July, 1896, contains— 
st A Fragment, Arthur Berridge. piteain inihd Pomc 1897, contains—; 
Priere. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. Marche Jubilante, aie inhi 
Concluding Voluntary. James Lyon, . : 
in September, 1896, contains September, 1897, contains— 
1g Introduction, Variations and Finale on“ Hanover” James Lyon. | “ Adeste Fideles,” with Variations, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.C. 
1e Communion. Bruce Steane Cantilena. James Lyon. : 
ue WOLUME iw. 
wr a ar guen jones pwn contains— : May, 1898, contains— 
; io and Fugue. James Lyon, 0 Brill q hn P. A ter. 
Meditation in Oliver D. Belsham. Allegre Ee ante. Jo Sahee od 
nt January, 1898, contains— A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. 
Intermezzo. Bruce Steane. 
nt Postiude in C Minor. C. Darnton. July, 1898, contains— 
March, 1898, contains — Treoessional March. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
2” Games in Memoriam. Geoffrey C. E. Andante in F. C. Darnton. 
ot oro allegro alla Marcia. Ernest H. “smite ve. R.C.O, Melodie. James Lyon. 
‘if September, 1898, contains— 
Reverie. J. P. Attwater, Chanson Triste. A. J. C. Gidley. 


SINGLE OOPIES ONH SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NBT. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 29, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C, 
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= Grats > — Organ Builders, — S 
Son) is St. Mark’s Road, Dalston, London, N.E. 
2 1872 oy High-class Tone, Workmanship, and Materials guaranteed. 





Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, Reconstructions, Repairs, etc., 
sent free on application. 


BEYOND THE SMILING 
AND THE WEEPING, 


The Organist and Choirmaster, 
A Mid-Monthly Musical Journal, Price 3. SOR ee “Eee kOK. 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 


Or. E. J. Hopkins, Dr. Charles W. Pearce, 
and Dr. Charles Vincent. NEW ORATORIO. 


Office :—9, BERNERS ST., LONDON, W. The CHRISTIAN’ S ARMOUR 


MUSIC BY 


Subscribers will receive the paper direct from the . JOSEPH a. ROECKEL. 
Office on the 15th of every month, post free, United Suitable for Choirs, Sacred Concerts, Services of Song, etc, 
Kin gdom 38., Abroad 4s. per annum. Score, 4/= net. Chorus Test in in O, N. or Sol-fa, 1/* net. 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 39, Gr " Mantpono’ STREET. 








ESTABLISHED 159. we a be FoRMERLY oF Lonpon, 


Cc. LLOYD & CO, 
Organ Builders, 


BRIGHTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


SFmproved Tracker or Tubular Pneumatic Actions, 
EXPERIENCED TUNERS SENT TO ALL PARTS. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
TUNES AND GCHORALES (649). Including original book and all additional tunes. O.N. and Tonic Sol-fa, 


Prices, 4s. cloth and ss, roan. 
CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). (0 riginal book.) By the best Composers, ancient and modern. 
Music arranged for Cong-egational use. O.N, or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 6d. 
CHU RCH ANTHEMS (115). (Original book.) By the best Composers. Music arranged for Congregational use. 
O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 1s. 4d. Words only, 4d, and 6d. 


COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154). Containing above book and additional Anthems. O.N. only, 
crown 8vo, prices 4s. and 5s, Words only, cheap edition, 6d. and 

CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Cheap Edition. Bound. in 1 vol. (viz. the 107Chants and the 115 Anthems), 
O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 28. Words only, large type, 18. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST HYMNAL. Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
Tunes revised by Professor W. H. Monx, Mus.Doc. 92: Hymns and Tunes, O.N., from 3s. 92x Hymns, Words only, from 8d. 


REVISED CHANTS, ETC, (180). Uniform with “ Psalmist Hymnal.” Comp. Score, O.N., from 2/- 
Words only, 6d. 


THE POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


CHILDREN’S WORSHIP. 


A Book of yg Song for Home and School use. 
Edited the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


Containing 652 hymns, simple puoatiy or the Infant School, and mature enough for the most advanced Bible Classes, and 
sufficient in number and variety for all uses of School and Home Worship.- 
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WORDS ONLY. s. d s. de 

’ Seen EDITION. Prk 
Single Column Edition. 32mo, limp cloth _... o © 8 soe: ~— err @ a ig *3 . : 
et ar f » cloth boards ... -» O 10 a ba ” Cloth dit -«- O 6 

ma ‘ -. om » extra fine paper 10 MUSIC ONLY. 

“eo .. » leatherette, red edges 1 4 | Compressed Score, O.N. 8vo, at = mht 
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